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Rural Electrics in a Changing Agriculture 


By THE HONORABLE ORVILLE L. FREEMAN 


Secretary 


MTMHHE LATEST Agricultural Census fig- 
l ires reveal significant changes taking 
place in farming and in the structure of 
rural America. They show that techno- 
logical improvements in farming methods 
have increased our ability to produce until 
the farmer who turned out enough food 
for 11 people 20 years ago now can raise 
enough to feed 25. This rapid progress 
has made it possible for our nation to 
produce food and fiber in an abundance 
never before seen in the history of the 
world. 

Unfortunately, these technological gains 
have brought to our rural areas an income 
depression that threatens not only the 
security of the individual family farmer, 
but of our whole national economy as well. 
Let’s look at some of the Census findings 
and see what they tell us. 

There were 23°, fewer farmers in the 
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of Agriculture 


United States in 1959 than in 1954, and 
the decline was particularly sharp in the 
case of small tarms, whether measured 
in acreage or in sales volume. The decline, 
in fact. was greater from 1954 to 1959 
than in any other 5-vear period recorded 
by the Census. Hundreds of thousands of 
small farms were either abandoned or 
absorbed into larger farm units. 

As we might expect from this, the Cen 
sus also showed a trend toward bigger 
farms. In 1959, there was a 12° increase 
in the average acreage of United States 
farms over 1949. Among other things, 
gasoline and Diesel engines and the elec 
tricity which cooperatives help distribute 
mean that a farmer can handle a much 
bigger operation than he did formerly 
Today it takes less human labor than ever 
to produce the food and fiber our Nation 
consumes. 

One effect of these changes is lower 
farm income. Our very ability to produce 
in such large amounts has depressed farm 
prices. Census figures reveal that the 
nedian annual income for an urban family 
in 1959 was $5,755. The median income for 
farm families during the same year was 
less than half that amount—$2,800. The 
family farmer has not shared in Ameri- 
ca’s postwar prosperity. 


Young People Leaving the Farm 


Another effect of these changes on the 
structure of rural America is the migra- 
tion of rural people to our towns and 
cities. There are no longer enough jobs 
to go around in our rural communities. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that fully 75°; of our farm youths 
leave the rural areas where they grew up 
and went to school by the time they are 30 
vears old. There is no work for them on 
their parents’ small farms and there is 
not enough rural commerce and industry 
to absorb them. They head for the cities 
where they can make a living and embark 
on a rewarding career. 

As a result, the rural population left 
behind is an aging one. In 1959, young 
men and women of 20 to 34 years of age 
comprised only 14° of our farm popula- 











tion. In urban areas, the percentage was 
19%. In 1958, for the first time in our 
history, there were more people on farms 
over 45 years of age than there were peo- 
ple between 18 and 45. 

As young people abandon rural America 
to their elders, rural communities face 
increasing difficulty in financing educa- 
tion, health facilities, roads and new busi- 
ness and services. No community can long 
survive as a going concern without its 
proportionate share of young men and 
women, forming new households, building 
new homes, and contributing their enter- 
prise and vitality. 

Rural Electric Program Affected 

All this social and economic upheaval 
in our agricultural communities has 
enormous significance for rural electric 
systems financed by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. On the credit side, 
the growing mechanization of agriculture 
is leading to a phenomenal increase in the 
amount of electric power used by individ- 
ual farmers. In 1950, the average monthly 
power consumption per farm consumer on 
REA-financed lines was only 146 kilowatt- 
hours. In 1960, this figure reached 370 
kwh per month, and the end to this in- 
crease isn’t in sight. 

Also on the credit side, some co-op 
areas, particularly those near our larger 
towns and cities, are gaining suburban 
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consumers. Many retired people are set- 
tling in the country, too. At present, new 
consumers are being added to the lines of 
REA borrowers at the rate of about 100,- 
000 a year. 

On the debit side, the annihilation of so 
many small farms and the migration of 
ex-farmers and their children from the 
country to the city is taking away from 
cooperatives many consumers of long 
standing. At present, rural electric sys- 
tems have some 500,000 electric services 
standing idle. The farm homes they used 
to serve have been sold or abandoned. 


Farm Income and Power Use 

Again on the debit side as far as electric 
cooperatives are concerned is the present 
low state of farm income. Sales of house- 
hold electric appliances and equipment, 
as well as electrically-powered farm chore 
equipment, suffer when farmers are short 
of cash. The fortunes of rural electric 
suppliers are tied directly to the fortunes 
of the farm people they serve. When farm 
income rises, appliance sales, power sales, 
and co-op revenues also rise. For all 
these reasons, we feel strongly that the 
leaders of rural electric cooperatives have 
an important stake in new programs of the 
Department of Agriculture aimed at im- 
proving farm income and job opportuni- 
ties in rural areas. 

President Kennedy and the Department 
of Agriculture have proposed new legisla- 
tion which would offer farmers a proce- 
dure for taking corrective action to adjust 
their production to quantities the market 
will absorb at a fair price. It would give 
producers a,chance to help increase their 
own income. It would give them some con- 
trol over their own econemic destiny by 
giving farmers a role in planning their 
own commodity adjustment programs. 

Another section of the proposed, the 
Agricultural Act of 1961, is designed to 
consolidate, improve, and re-enact existing 
authorities of the Farmer’s Home Admin- 
istration for real estate, operating, and 
emergency loans. This would provide the 
farmer with essential credit for farm 
improvement. 


Hope for Family Farmer 


We hope that the Congress will enact 
these vitally needed programs so that the 
family farmer, who already has contrib- 
uted so much to the success of American 
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agriculture, can continue to compete and 
can finally achieve parity of buying power 
with city people. 

The Department also has inaugurated 
a new Rural Areas Development program, 
with the aim of helping farming commu- 
nities to make more productive use of 
agricultural resources and to _ create 
more off-the-farm employment. The per- 
centage of farm operators working off 
their farms 100 days or more a year now 
has reached 30.1%, the highest percentage 
ever recorded by the Census. But there 
still are not enough jobs to go around in 
rural areas. Thousands more would be 
filled quickly if they were made available, 
and the migration of so many of our 
youths to the cities could be halted. 


RAD Program Vital 

The services of 11 USDA agencies, in- 
cluding REA, have been mobilized to 
work on Rural Areas Development, and 
help will be available to any farming area 
that takes local initiative in establishing 
a local RAD program. But the local ini- 
tiative is the important thing, and we are 
counting on the leadership of men and 
women active in rural electrification and 
telephony to help make a success of RAD. 
The directors, managers, and employees 
of rural electric cooperatives already have 
shown the world that they can bring farm 


people together for effective action. They 
already have created some 40,000 new jobs 
in their own organizations. They have 
added important new payrolls to their 
communities. 

Now we ask that they set their sights 
even higher and form local RAD commit- 
tees, in cooperation with other rural 
leaders, to help organize new home-grown 
industries and commercial enterprises. 
There are many, many types of business 
which can be operated just as successfully 
in rural areas as they can in towns and 
cities. We suspect that the most successful 
will make use of locally produced food and 
fiber, timber and mineral resources. 

If farm people all over the United States 
can unite to achieve sensible solutions to 
our agricultural problems, we can begin 
to reshape the economy and social struc- 
ture of rural America. We can make our 
agricultural abundance an unmixed bless- 
ing. We can assure the family farmer of 
an opportunity to continue to compete. We 
can offer our young people new careers 
in the areas where they grew up. And we 
can keep our rural electric systems strong 
and growing enterprises. All these things 
are possible through unity—the kind of 
unity that already has made rural electrifi- 
cation one of the most successful pro- 
grams ever undertaken by the government 
and rural people. 





Co-ops Among 500 Largest Industrial Corporations 


Hi Four cooperative organizations appear 
on the list of the 500 largest industrial 
firms compiled by Fortune magazine in 
the July issue. This is an increase of one 
over last year. 

The newcomer to the list is the Co- 
operative Grange League Federation of 
Ithaca, N. Y., which was not included in 
the 500 list last year but zoomed all the 
way to the 262nd position. This was the 
highest increase in standings of any of 
the 500 firms. GLF recorded $171-million 
in 1960 sales with $69-million in assets 
and 2,300 employees. 

Consumers Cooperative Association of 
Kansas City, Mo., increased its standing 
from 290 to 279th place. CCA had $156- 
million in sales with assets of $121-million 
and 2,300 employees. 
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The Southern States Cooperative of 
Richmond, Va., fell from its previous 281st 
position to 327. Their 1960 sales amounted 
to $126-million with $60-million in assets 
and 2,800 employees. This was a drop of 
$26-million in sales from 1959. 

Ranking number 418 is the Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange of West Spring- 
field, Mass. This was a change from their 
previous 412 rating. Their 1960 sales 
amounted to $92-million, assets of $44- 
million and 2,100 employees. 

It can be noted that these farm coop- 
eratives have a sales to assets ratio of 
from 1.29 : 1 to 2.48 : 1, while rural electric 
cooperatives have a ratio of from 1 : 4 to 
1:6. Thus, it is evident that capital in- 
vestments in electric cooperatives are 
larger per dollar of sales. 











The Administrative Fallacy 


By DAVID McCORD WRIGHT 
Professor of Economics and Political Science, McGill University 


HAT is the “administrative fallacy”? 

It is the assumption, constantly pop- 
ping up in widely separate fields, that 
when affairs are working without apparent 
friction and through proper channels, they 
are working well! 

Many personnel directors and human re- 
lations people fondly dream of an or- 
ganization in which all jobs have been 
objectively evaluated and described, re- 
quirements scheduled, and chains of au- 
thority established. In such a dream all 
work proceeds smoothly and workers bask 
in psychological security, regular promo- 
tions and serene human relations. 

But such a dream may become a night- 
mare, for here we have a most egregious 
example of the administrative fallacy. Any 
organization able to be so dissected has, 
by implication, a rigid operating frame- 
work. To formalize such rigidity will be 
to petrify the company and decrease its 
capacity for change in response to in- 
ternal and external challenges. 

Thus, the administrator of a rigidly 
“well-managed” company may suddenly 
find his plant and method out of date. 

Internal trouble is also possible if our 
company is sailing smoothly on the wrong 
course. Let a junior crew member point to 
the shoals ahead, and where the adminis- 
trative fallacy reigns he is licked from 
the start, for his superiors know that 
their charts have never indicated any 
troubles on this course during previous 
voyages. 

Emphasis, in fact, on “cooperation,” 
“passive adaptability,” and “getting 
along” load the dice against the junior 
member with the new idea. Successful ad- 
ministrators should remember that some- 
times it is desirable for a person to be 
insubordinate and difficult if he has really 
valuable ideas to contribute. 

“Human relations” literature supports a 
wide range of viewpoints, many of which 
I find compatible. But I deplore the ten- 
dency of some thinkers to avoid the basic 
problem of modern management—the ques- 
tion of how to accept continued change as 
inevitable, just, and desirable. (Of course 
not all change is just, but some people act 
as if any change were unjust.) The real 
task of human relations is to foster a 
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healthy attitude toward change and toward 
authority. The pseudo-solution is to ob- 
tain good morale by avoiding change and 
almost eliminating authority by emphasis 
on “participation.” 

The company which has pared inventory 
to the bone and has production fiows ex- 
actly articulated may be a model of effici- 
ency in doing that one thing—yet be hope- 
lessly awkward when externally forced to 
do something else. This may be called 
“as is’ management. 

In an “as is” management outlook, one 
finds the essential line of demarcation 
between what is really the clerk and the 
real businessman. 

The art of top management eludes rou- 
tine instruction, for these skills are as 
lively and elusive as business change 
itself. 

Most of us could be good businessmen 
if conditions never changed. But since 
they do, an executive must make decisions 
on the basis of indefinite data, and make 
them with energy, responsibility, intuition, 
judgment, and courage, and reasonably 
correctly. But the administrative fallacy 
concentrates on teaching (both in business 
and in college) increasingly refined “as 
is’ techniques, giving a magic-lantern 
view of a moving-picture world. A student 
so instructed may disastrously overesti- 
mate the value of what he has learned. 
We cannot supply the intuition, but we 
can teach the need for it and for the or- 
ganization permitting it. 

The administrative fallacy runs through- 
out modern American thought, creating 
a danger, not of revolution, but of anes- 
thesia. The world which may develop is 
one of cozy, unchanged units with plenty 
of “participation” but not much action—a 
world comfortable, quiet, and soft. At 
least it will be that way for a while. But 
we must not forget Saki’s verse: 

Some laud a life of mild content 

Content may fall, as well as pride. 

The frog who hugged his lowly ditch 

Was much disgruntled when it dried.* 





* Hector Hugh Munro, “For the Duration of 
the War,” Short Stories of Saki (New York, 
The Viking Press, Inc., 1934), p. 601. 


Reprinted with permission from Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, July-August, 1960. 
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Automatic Data Processing on Its Way 
By JOHN W. SCOTT 


Assistant Administrator for Administration, REA 


AN imaginative word—‘“automation’”— 
is cropping up these days in rural 
office conversations and in board meetings. 
Automation for billing and collecting, 
automation for capital credits, automation 
for property procurement records—so go 
the conversations. The word is here, but 
automation in actual practice has yet to 
arrive in any REA electric borrower office. 
Automatic data processing has appeared; 
there’s a big difference. 


Data Trends Outlined 

This article will outline the trends in 
automatic data processing, the kind of 
work it can do, the kind of work it cannot 
do, and a few of the pitfalls rural electric 
management should watch for when it de- 
cides to change over its office equipment. 

One of the major problems encountered 
in discussing data processing is the con- 
fusion surrounding the terms used in the 
industry and the classification of types of 
data-processing equipment. Data process- 
ing methods fall into four major catego- 
ries, differing primarily in the capabilities 
of the equipment: 


e Clerical-manual processing 

e Specialized accounting, billing, and 
bookkeeping machine processing 

e Electro - mechanical 
processing 


(punch - card) 


e Electronic computer processing. 


Manual and Automatic Processing 


The first two are considered manual; 
the other two are automatic data process- 
ing. 

The class of equipment required and 
the method employed depend on the size 
of the organization and the complexity of 
the data processing function and the need 
for a specific end product, namely data. 

The clerical-manual method simply re- 
quires clerical personnel using adding 
machines, desk calculators and typewrit- 
ers, for manual data-posting. 

The second method is now in use by 
most REA borrowers. Specialized ac- 
counting, billing and bookkeeping machin- 
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ery is designed to perform the two actions 
of arithmetic manipulation and data re- 
cording at the same time. They can make 
simultaneous entries to more than one 
record. Newer, electronic accounting ma- 
chines, now on the market, can be pre- 
programmed for specific operations. They 
also have a limited “memory” capacity 
for obtaining various types of data sum- 
mations. 


How Data Processing Works 


In an automatic data processing system, 
source data is transcribed into a storage 
medium such as punched cards, punched 
tape, or magnetic tape. “Instructions” 
for the machinery are also prepared the 
same way. Instructions and data are 
fed into the system, which then performs 
without further manual assistance. 

With an electro-mechanical machine, a 
punched card is fed in, the value is read 
electronically and the electronic impulse 
activates a mechanical linkage to repre- 
sent the value. Computations can be made 
through a series of changes in the me- 
chanical linkages. 

An electronic computer works the same 
way, except that its impulses are electron- 
ic or magnetic, not mechanical; this re- 
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duces the time required for operation. 


Those are the four major categories of 
data processing. Today when post-war 
equipment is starting to wear out or to 
turn obsolete the co-ops are in the market 
for newer methods, faster machines. You 
may save many dollars and man-hours if 
you make sure the system you get is the 
system you need. 


Rapid Increase in Use 


More than 100 REA electric borrowers 
now use automatic data processing. The 
list is growing daily—fast enough to sup- 
port the estimate that 50% of all borrow- 
ers will have it within three years. Four 
or five major manufacturers are in the 
field. In addition many engineering con- 
sulting firms are now beginning to offer 
data processing facilities to their clients. 


Generally, the greatest single data proc- 
essing function any borrower uses is its 
consumer accounting and collecting oper- 
ation. So, if it is economically feasible 
for a borrower to change its processing 
methods with no increase in billing cost, 
it is reasonably safe to assume that more 
savings can be realized by applying the 
equipment to other data processing func- 
tions, such as capital credits, general and 
plant accounting, property procurement 
records, and engineering applications. 


Result of Management Studies 
REA management studies show that: 


e Clerical-manual costs are lowest for 
systems of up to about 600 consumers. 


e From 600 to 7,000 consumers, special- 
ized accounting and billing machinery is 
most effective and economical. 


e Between 7,000 and 13,500 consumers, 
either accounting machinery or punched- 
card equipment is feasible, depending on 
individual circumstances. 


e For systems of more than 13,500 con- 
sumers, punched-card equipment opera- 
tion is lower than either of the other two 
categories. 


Presently, it appears that the use of 
electronic computers by REA borrowers 
would have limited application. The speed 
of these machines is far in excess of most 
borrowers’ requirements. About the only 
way such a computer could feasibly be 
utilized by REA borrowers would be on 
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a cooperative basis with other borrowers 
or firms, or in a service bureau type or- 
ganization. About 25 borrowers already 
have installed, or are installing, electronic 
equipment. Most of them will use it in 
conjunction with a service bureau. 


Disadvantages to Consider 


When any borrower begins to consider 
new or improved data processing methods 
and equipment, certain disadvantages be- 
come evident. For example, personnel 
requirements will be changed, decreased. 
Some of the more complex machinery re- 
quires special training for the operator. 
Also, systems and procedures will change, 
following installation of the new equip- 
ment. Most manufacturers recommend 
operating the new system in parallel with 
the old, for at least a short period of time, 
to insure continuity of reports and proper 
maintenance of records. 

All of these factors produce additional 
costs. Unless the new system is well- 
planned, and transition period problems 
anticipated, duplication of effort and per- 
sonnel dissatisfaction with the new sys- 
tem can nullify any immediate economic 
gain. 

Physical drawbacks include the need 
for more space, special wiring, air condi- 
tioning or humidity control, and the ready 
availability of repair and replacement fa- 
cilities. Rapid development of new equip- 
ment can easily lead to rapid obsolescence 
of old. 


Recommended Steps for Borrowers 


Four steps are recommended for bor- 
rowers who wish to determine whether it 
would be economically feasible to change 
from one method to another: 


e Determine the actual personnel and 
machine costs currently incurred in the 
internal billing process. 


e Consult manufacturers’ representa- 
tives to determine the cost and capabili- 
ties of various types of equipment. 


e Compare the data on actual opera- 
tions with manufacturer’s proposals, al- 
lowing for future system expansion. 


e Determine the extent to which the 
new equipment could be utilized for pur- 
poses other than billing, and the estimated 
additional savings. 
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Take Credit for Hidden Pay 


MPLOYEES of private industry now 

receive about $52-billion worth of non- 
wage benefits annually, but few of them 
are aware of it. 

The price tag alone should encourage 
employers to do a better job of reminding 
them. The cost breaks down to 19% of the 
average payroll. 

A survey revealed that the average 
worker estimated the cost of his benefits 
package at 11 cents an hour. This com- 
pares to the more than 62 cents an hour 
actually spent in 1959, according to a U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce survey of 1,064 
companies. Other surveys have made it 
clear that: 

e Employees generally are not aware of 
the substantial income they receive in the 
form of vacations, pensions, insurance, 
holidays, rest periods, social security, un- 
employment compensation and _ various 
other benefits. 

e When employees have become in- 
formed through well-planned aggressive 
communications programs their appreci- 
ation of the benefit package rises sharply. 

With so much of total payroll going to 
benefits how can employers do a better 
job of impressing the fact on employees? 
There are four major ways: 

e Dramatize the cost and usefulness of 
benefits. 

e Use the right words. 

e Tell the community. 

e Personalize the story. 

Referring to employee benefits as 
“fringe benefits” is probably a mistake. 
“Fringe” suggests something that is mar- 
ginal—of little real value. 

Opinion Research Corporation used two 
statements in a recent test of worker re- 
action to key words: 

Version No. 1: “Last year, the Midstate 
Oil Company paid employees $24-million 
in wages and salaries. In addition, the 
company contributed $15-million in hidden 
wages and salaries. Compared to a year 
ago, this represent a 2% increase in fringe 
benefits.” 

Version No. 2: “Last year, the Midstate 
Oil Company paid employees $24-million 
in wages and salaries. In addition, the 
company contributed $15-million to em- 
ployee pensions, hospitalization and in- 
surance plans. Compared to a year ago, 
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this represents a 2% increase in employee 
benefits.” 

Matched samples of employees were 
shown what appeared to be newspaper 
clippings containing one version or the 
other concerning this mythical company. 
They then were asked to select statements 
which they felt, in the absence of any 
other information, would best describe 
the company. Sixty-two per cent of those 
exposed to version No. 2 checked the state- 
ment “has liberal benefits,” as opposed to 
only 42% of those who read version No. 1. 

Thus, phrases such as “fringe benefits” 
are likely to create an undesirable image 
and communication efforts by employers 
should carefully avoid them. 

Many companies still try to tell their 
benefits story with statistics—so many 
total dollars paid out per year for the vari- 
ous plans. Experienced communicators, 
however, have learned that maximum ef- 
fectiveness requires getting the “you” into 
the message. 

One of the best methods of personaliza- 
tion is to report individually to employees 
on their stake in the benefits program. 

One company gives each employee at 
the end of each year a four-page folder 
entitled ‘Your Personal Share in Em- 
ployee Benefits as of December 31, 19—.” 

The document includes a check list of 
all the benefits available, and an itemized, 
dollars-and-cents breakdown which shows 
exactly how much is credited to each em- 
ployee’s account in the pension and sav- 
ings plans. 

This breakdown also shows the propor- 
tionate amounts contributed by the em- 
ployee and by the company. In addition, 
the report gives the exact amount of 
coverage in death, hospitalization and 
sickness and accident insurance. Finally, 
it includes a simplified form which en- 
ables the employee to estimate his total 
annual retirement income at age 65. 

The report is mailed to the employee’s 
home, where the maximum family interest 
and participation can be engendered. The 
company reports: “These individual re- 
ports have been highly praised by em- 
ployees who find them revealing and use- 
ful, particularly in developing personal 
programs to build financial security.” 





Condensed from Nation’s Business, October, 
1960 
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Reserves for Telephone Cooperatives 


By MORTON LANGSTAFF 
Executive Manager 
National Telephone Cooperative Association 


N RECENT years, REA-financed elec- 

tric cooperatives have been giving a 
great deal of attention to the matter of 
establishing financial reserves, and as tel- 
ephone cooperatives mature, reserve poli- 
cies will occupy the attention of managers 
and directors to an ever increasing extent. 
There are some similarities between the 
problems faced by cooperatives in both the 
telephone and electric programs, and it 
is natural to inquire as to the extent to 
which telephone cooperatives may be able 
to use the accumulative experience of the 
electric cooperatives in establishing their 
reserves. 


Prior to a discussion concerning the use 
of reserves, it is necessary to explain the 
type of reserve being considered. The 
word “reserve” is used in several different 
ways when applying to the financial oper- 
ations of any business. 

One familiar use of the word is in con- 
nection with the RESERVE FOR DEPRE- 
CIATION. This is an ambiguous expres- 
sion often leading to confusion. It is com- 
mon to think of a reserve as being a cash 
fund and often we assume that the reserve 
for depreciation actually is cash on hand. 
In reality, the reserve for depreciation is 
no more than a bookkeeping record, or es- 
timate, of the extent to which the assets 
have been used up. It is perfectly possible 
for a company to have a large reserve for 
depreciation on its books, but no cash. 


In the electric program the term “de- 
preciation reserve” has been replaced by 
“accumulated provision for depreciation” 
in order to help emphasize the distinction 
between the bookkeeping provision for de- 
preciation and the setting aside of cash. 
The maintenance reserve which may be 
required under the terms of the REA 
mortgage is similar to the depreciation re- 
serve being a bookkeeping provision, but 
not necessarily representing cash. 


In this discussion we should concentrate 
on reserves represented by cash or liquid 
assets. Reserves that will be used within 
the same year will be excluded in order 
that we may direct attention to the re- 
serves for longer range purposes. These 
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should be established according to the 
policies of the management. 

One approach which seems to be easy 
is to dodge the question of the need for 
reserves by saying that any cash or liquid 
assets the cooperative has over and above 
the amount required for current opera- 
tions constitutes a general reserve. How- 
ever, this approach accomplishes nothing. 
It doesn’t help board or manager or the 
members decide whether the cooperative’s 
remaining liquid assets, after making pro- 
vision for working capital, are large 
enough, or whether they are too large. 
As the cooperative becomes stronger 
financially this can become a vital ques- 
tion, especially when consideration is 
given to the possibility of retiring some 
of the members’ equity. 


Need for Planning 

A reserve plan becomes essential for 
a telephone cooperative which has a sub- 
stantial amount of cash or investments, 
but is equally important for one which is 
still operating on minimum margins. Such 
a cooperative may not be in a position to 
actually establish reserves for some time, 
but a plan for reserves will help to estab- 
lish proper goals and will be a guide in 
deciding on the use of general funds. 

The objective for which a reserve is 
established will indicate the conditions 
under which the reserve will be needed 
and this in turn will help the board decide 
how the funds should be invested. The 
amount of reserve necessary cannot be 
determined by any quick formula—there 
are too many variables in the circum- 
stances facing different cooperatives, in 
their capabilities and in their financial ob- 
jectives. However, the plan which any tel- 
ephone cooperative develops, taking into 
account its own conditions, is bound to 
be useful and may be revised and improved 
whenever experience suggests a change. 

Need for Reserves 

These are a few purposes for which 
reserves are most frequently provided: 
e Contingency or Emergency Fund 


A. Storm damage or other emergency. 
All utilities are subject to possible loss 
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due to sleet, windstorm, or other natural 
calamity. Every utility needs sufficient 
financial resources to enable it to repair 
its facilities and resume operation de- 
spite a normal amount of storm damage. 
Fortunately, in telephone co-ops e¢x- 
tensive loss is quite rare. Most co-ops 
can’t afford to maintain sufficient re- 
serves to cover the greatest loss which 
could happen. If such a calamity should 
occur, they would have to depend on 
their credit to enable them to borrow 
funds for reconstruction. 


Experience in your area and a knowl- 
edge of what your financial potential is 
will help you establish a reasonable ob- 
jective for these purposes. Probably as 
an ultimate objective the co-op should 
plan for a contingency fund for such an 
amount that would cover the loss in the 
event that the worst storm or disaster 
that has appeared within the area dur- 
ing the past 30 years should reoccur. 


B. Renewal and replacement. This 
would provide for plant replacements 
requiring more funds than will be avail- 
able from revenues in any particular 
year. For a number of years it was very 
common for electric borrowers to es- 
tablish such a fund in accordance with a 
somewhat arbitrary percentage. More 
recently it has been recommended that 
additions to this fund should be made in 
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accordance with a study of expected re- 
quirements based on the experience of 
the organization and the condition of 
its property. 


e Revolving Construction Funds 


This is a provision made for funds 
that will be temporarily tied up in 
financing construction which it is 
planned will be reimbursed from loan 
funds. The amount required will depend 
on the amount of construction to be per- 
formed, and on the procedures used in 
financing construction and obtaining 
loan funds to reimburse the fund. If 
necessary, the general funds tied up in 
construction can be kept to a low figure 
through use of the work order fund re- 
quested from REA. 


In setting up a plan for optional re- 
serves such as those described above, it 
should be kept in mind that they are sub- 
ject to change. For example, a telephone 
cooperative which suffered severe storm 
damage may not hesitate, with the ap- 
proval of its board, to use its renewal and 
replacement fund if necessary to make re- 
pairs. 


Team Effort Required 

Consideration of a reserve plan requires 
a cooperative effort by both the board of 
directors and the manager. Even a little 
study of the problem will give results that 
will be of some value. However, a more 
thorough study based on detailed financial 
planning carried out under the direction 
of the manager is better. It is desirable to 
have an operating budget covering one 
year in detail and a longer range projec- 
tion, up to five years or more, for longer 
range financial planning. 

These plans should start with past op- 
erating statistics as background, should 
include a market forecast, estimates of 
plant additions and investment required 
to meet the market forecast, and estimates 
of funds required to replace units of plant. 
It should include estimates of revenues 
and expenses and provisions for payments 
on REA debt. Finally, it should include 
a projected source and application of 
funds statement covering funds required 
for system improvements and additions, 
as well as for operations. 

With this information the board will be 
in a good position to make plans for the 
reserve and other financial needs of the 
company. 








If reserve funds are established for 
specific purposes, the purpose of each 
reserve will give guidance as to how the 
funds should be invested. Here are the 
main points to consider: 


e Security. Reserves are established to 
meet a specific corporate purpose, not 
for speculation or for income. Security 
is of prime importance while rate of in- 
terest is relatively unimportant. Secur- 
ity can be obtained through U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment obligations or through de- 
posits or savings insured by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation or 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation. Advance payment to 
REA will constitute a reserve since it 
can be drawn on in lieu of making a reg- 
ularly scheduled debt service payment. 


e Liquidity. It isn’t likely that you would 
ever need to draw on a reserve fund 
overnight. Even in case of storm dam- 
age, it is a little while before the bills 
become due. Nevertheless, it is most 
important for you to be able to get cash 
from the fund when needed. For a con- 
tingency reserve, it might be satis- 
factory if you could get cash in 30 days 
while in the case of a reserve for re- 
placement, a longer period would be 
satisfactory. However, you would not 
want an investment on which you might 
suffer a loss in principal in case of un- 
expected need for liquidation. 


e Public Relations. Every business is to 
a degree dependent upon public opinion, 


especially those businesses which have 
received financing from public sources. 
For those organizations whose reserves 
are large, the public relations aspect 
of your investment policy is particularly 
important. In order to avoid adverse 
reactions your investments should be of 
a type which the general public would 
consider to be suitable and appropriate. 
And every REA borrower should give 
special consideration to the REA 2% 
bonds. You may decide that the loss 
of some interest income is of little im- 
portance compared with the advantages 
of these bonds in safety, liquidity, and 
in public relations. 


Every company can benefit from study- 
ing its reserve requirements. Identifying 
the actual cash needs of the organization 
will help you to build up the equity and 
the cash to meet these needs. It will also 
help you avoid any unnecessary accumu- 
lation of funds that might better be in- 
vested in productive plant. It will help 
you to decide what investments best 
meet the needs of your business. 


If you should decide that reserves are 
needed which cannot now be provided, 
you will at least have warning of condi- 
tion that will need correction. In any case, 
whether your telephone cooperative is 
new or old, rich or poor, reviewing its 
financial position and establishing re- 
serve policies will help to avoid future 
problems. 











Serious Management Weakness 


Confusing delegation of authority with assignment of a job can cause poor communi- 
cation between superiors and their subordinates, inefficient work performance, bad feel- 
ings and shocking waste of time and money. 


This is an evaluation made by Harold B. Schmidhauser, manager of the general man- 
agement division of the American Management Association, Inc. Mr. Schmidhauser is con- 
vinced that confusion of delegation with assignment constitutes the most serious single 
weakness in management today. He thinks it will continue to be a serious problem and, 
along with the increasing need for better face-to-face development of subordinates by su- 
periors, will require corrective management action for some years to come. 


“When you delegate,” he says, “you should assume that the delegatee has the po- 
tential and capacity to do the job. When you assign, the implication is that the subordi- 
nate will need some training to carry out the job.” 


Reprinted with permission from Nation’s Business, copyright July, 1960. 
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Making Your Dollars Do Double Duty 


By FLOYD F. HIGBEE 
Deputy Administrator, Farmers Home Administration 


HE insured farm loan program offers 

the Rural Electric Systems an oppor- 
tunity to get double duty from their in- 
vestment funds. These funds have already 
helped your community grow by develop- 
ing a strong electric system. Invested in 
insured farm development and improve- 
ment loans they will again add to the eco- 
nomic strength of your area. 


Farm Loans Guaranteed 


Under the insured farm loan program, 
funds provided by investors are used by 
the Farmers Home Administration to 
make real estate loans to farmers. The 
repayment of the loans is fully guaranteed 
by the U.S. government. The loans are 
used to enlarge and develop farms, to 
purchase farms, to refinance debts, to 
develop irrigation and farmstead water 
supply systems, and to carry out soil con- 
servation measures. Loans for all of these 
purposes are made to individual farmers. 
Loans for developing soil and water re- 
sources are also made to groups of farm- 
ers. Every loan that is made helps farm 
families make their maximum contribution 
to the economic growth of their commu- 
nities. 

Many of your rural electric systems 
have advanced funds for these loans, but 
the degree of participation could be 
greatly increased. 

This is how the program works. A rural 
electric system advises Farmers Home 
Administration that it has available a 
certain sum it would like to invest in in- 
sured loans. The Farmers Home Admin- 
istration then uses the funds when it 
makes loans on an insured basis. 

Borrowers pay 5% interest per year on 
the unpaid principal. The Farmers Home 
Administration collects the principal and 
interest payments when due, withholds 1% 
interest for insurance and administrative 
expenses and sends the principal payments 
and 4% interest to the rural electric sys- 
tem. 

After five years the system may sell the 
loan to the government for the full value 
of the unpaid principal and interest, or if 
it chooses it may hold the loan for a long- 
er period of time. 
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A cooperative may invest in one loan at 
a time, or buy a block of loans. 


Farm Loan Advantages 
e The investment is 100% guaranteed. 
There is absolutely no risk involved. 


e The 4% return compares favorably 
with the return on other investments 
of similar caliber. 

e All loan making and servicing is car- 
ried on by the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration at no expense to the lender. 

e If a borrower falls behind in his pay- 
ments the government, within 30 days, 
will pay the lender the amount due 
him. 


e The insured loans may be made in the 
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community served by the cooperative, 
thus giving the cooperative an addi- 
tional stake in community develop- 
ment. 


e Many of the farm development and 
farm purchase loans include funds for 
constructing or improving farm build- 
ings, and for developing irrigation 
and farm household water supply 
systems. The proceeds of these loans 
frequently finance electrical installa- 
tions and such power consuming 
equipment as water pumps. 


e The loans increase the incomes of the 
farm families who borrow the funds 
and simultaneously increase their 
ability to purchase electrical current 
for light, heat and power. 


e The insured loans help preserve fam- 
ily farms and thus strengthen the 
base upon which cooperatives are 
founded. 


Two features distinguish the lending 
program of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration from that of the conventional 
sources of credit. 

Farmers Home Administration loans 
are accompanied by technical advice in 
the development of sound farming systems 
and the adoption of modern farm and 
home management practices. Farmers 
Home Administration loans are available 
only to those who are unable to obtain the 
financing they need from other lenders. 

These characteristics of the Farmers 
Home Administration credit system assure 
investors in insured loans that their funds 
are being used to promote sound farming 
practices and to supplement, but not com- 
pete with, the credit available from estab- 
lished sources of credit. As soon as bor- 
rowers progress to a point where they can 
qualify for credit from other sources they 
are required to do so. 


Economic Progress Insures Loan Repayment 

The success of this credit-plus-farm 
management service is marked by the 
progress made by borrowers and their re- 
payment record. 

A recent survey of a group of farm 
ownership loan borrowers showed that in 
a five-year period their average gross cash 
income rose from $5,800 to $10,300 and 
their average net worth from $9,900 to 
$15,500. 

Approximately $300-million has been 
advanced to farmers on an insured basis 
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in the 14 years since this program began. 
The losses, which are covered by that part 
of the interest retained by the government, 
have totaled eight-tenths of 1%, for the 
whole 14-year period. 

Cooperatives that wish to invest in the 
insured farm loan program can do so by 
writing to the Administrator, Farmers 
Home Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C., or the state director of the Farmers 
Home Administration, or by contacting 
the county supervisor of the Farmers 
Home Administration who serves the area 
in which the cooperative is located. 


Working for Rural Development 


The Farmers Home Administration wel- 
comes participation by the rural electric 
systems on a two-fold basis. First of all 
your funds enable us to more effectively 
serve the supervised credit needs of those 
who require our assistance. Secondly, we 
share with you a long history of working 
for rural community improvement. Our 
respective services have long complement- 
ed each other. 

Our total lending program is much 
broader than the one financed with insured 
loans, and since the mid-thirties we have 
advanced more than $5-billion to help 
farm families improve their farms, their 
homes and their farming operations. We 
take pride in the progress these families 
have made, and we take pride in the part 
we have played in enabling them to elec- 
trify their homes and their farming opera- 
tions, to earn the incomes that are neces- 
sary to make full use of power and tele- 
phone service. But we are fully aware of 
the fact that the productive capacity of 
these farm families and their standard 
of living would be way short of what they 
are today if it had not been for the serv- 
ices provided by the rural electric and 
rural telephone systems. 

Many new avenues are opening up that 
will give us even greater opportunities to 
work together in the months to come. The 
new rural areas development program is 
one example. Many are the skills and 
services that we can jointly provide in 
helping local rural community leaders de- 
velop the agricultural and industrial basis 
for larger incomes and better living. 

We look forward with pleasure to close 
working relationship with a group we con- 
sider to be leaders in the rebuilding of 
rural communities. 
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Appliance Sales Success Story From 
Dairyland, USA 


By LLOYD McCASKEY 
Manager, Oakdale Co-op Electric Association 
Oakdale, Wis. 


ELLING nearly half a million dollars 

in appliances in 1960, the Oakdale 
Co-op Electric Association success story 
reflects the essential ingredients of top 
service, diversified product lines and ef- 
ficient installation and repair service. 

Over a ten-year period, the Oakdale 
Co-op, situated in the heart of Wisconsin’s 
dairyland, has increased its white goods 
sales yearly from $27,084 in 1950 to its 
present high through systematic sales 
promotion and the establishment of out- 
standing appliance displays, cooking and 
laundry demonstrations, coupled with con- 
sumer acceptance and endorsement of the 
appliance sales activity. 

Eight hundred and eleven new units 
were sold in 1960 including 151 water 
heaters, 87 automatic washers, 47 con- 
ventional washers, 85 automatic driers, 
53 television sets, 98 ranges, 110 refriger- 
ators, 104 deep freezes, and 68 bulk milk 
coolers. It is estimated that the kwh con- 
sumed by these appliances aggregates 
1,246,800 annually, representing addi- 
tional revenue of $24,934. Electric home 
heating is also rapidly gaining acceptance. 
Thirty-eight homes have been completely 
electrified to date on the co-op lines, rep- 
resenting a revenue of $6,866.55 during 
1960. 


No Adverse Community Relations 


The usual assumption that an aggres- 
sive appliance sales organization within 
the cooperative may have a negative im- 
pact on community relations resulting 
from objections of local dealers has not 
held true at Oakdale. 

A territorial arrangement between local 
dealers and the cooperative has facilitated 
excellent working relations between the 
two groups. 

The cooperative, due to its large sales 
volume, has been able to make available 
to its consumers a more complete line of 
home and farm appliances than may be 
found in larger trading centers. 

But we should not stop at this point. 
We cannot forget the men who install and 
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One of the largest white goods warehouse sales 
in the area is held each year by the Oakdale 
co-op. Shown is part of the huge display room. 


service the appliances we sell. We have 
two men on service work five days a week, 
and four men and sometimes more in- 
stalling appliances every day. With each 
appliance installed our servicemen are 
required to give the customer a com- 
plete demonstration. 

What brought us this success? Hard 
work, top service, appliance selection, 
which amounted to eight different brands, 
outstanding displays, cooking demonstra- 
tions which were held each week for the 
public, and laundry demonstrations held 
each week throughout the past years. 


Member Confidence 

Our members realize that when they 
buy from the co-op they are buying from 
themselves and that such sales are re- 
flected in dividends returned to them an- 
nually in the form of patronage equity. 
The successful growth of our appliance 
sales can be attributed to many factors, 
foremost among them being the dedicated 
support of our board of directors headed 
by President Rabe; our efficient sales and 
repair force; our excellent display facili- 
ties, and special marathon sales, but most 
of all to the confidence our membership 
has demonstrated in cooperative sales ac- 
tivities. 
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No Longer a 


Lost Province 


By CECIL VIVERETTE 


FIVE hundred percent increase dur- 

ing the past ten years in kwh load— 
membership expansion from 9,506 in 1950 
to our present all time high of 18,500 mem- 
bers—locating new industries in the serv- 
ice area and creating 3,500 additional jobs 
are but a few of the amazing economic 
strides made as a result of a planned 
program of industrial development. 

Credit for this economic renaissance of 
a once truly depressed area must be given 
to long range system improvement and 
expansion of wholesale power sources and 
better transmission facilities, but most of 
all to a vigorous and sustained program 
to attract new industries into the system’s 
service area. This involved the joint ef- 
fort of our District Managers working in 
close cooperation with the North Carolina 
Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment’s Industrial Division. 

Marginal Incomes Characterize “Lost Province” 

In 1935 the area served by the Blue 
Ridge Electric Membership Corporation 
was referred to as the “Lost Province.” 

Poor roads, no railroads, no power in 
certain counties, and inadequate com- 
munications characterized this area. 

Lumbering, the basic industry, had all 
but vanished, and small vegetable and 
dairy farming provided but marginal in- 
come for the area which had the lowest 
per capita income for the 100 counties in 
North Carolina. 

Following World War II a construction 
program was initiated, having as its goal 
the extension of electrical service to 
every home in our area. Area coverage, 
however, did not become a reality until 
the end of 1950. In March 1950, we had 
9,506 consumers on the line, of which 45% 
were minimum users—using 25 kwh per 





month or less. But at the close of 1950 
the total number of users had risen to 
12,950 with sales of 20,226,000 kwh. Our 
plant investment was over $5-million, 
while we were selling only 4 kwh per 
plant investment dollar. This posed a 
real challenge; something had to be done 
and done fast to improve our load. 

A hard hitting and progressive power 
use program was launched, coupled with 
member financing. The dilemma. still 
existed, however, as our membership could 
not buy appliances in spite of liberal 
credit because of the marginal economy. 
Our member per capita income was still 
the lowest in the state. Our area continued 
to lose population. Measured by any stand- 
ard—state, regional or national—our area 
was at the bottom of the pile. 


Responsibility for Economic Conditions 

We accepted as our responsibility, in 
addition to furnishing good electrical serv- 
ice at lowest possible rates, the tremen- 
dous task of bettering the economic posi- 
tion of our members. Engineering studies 
completed in 1952 for our transmission 
network were based upon anticipated sys- 
tem loads up to 25,000 kw, although the 
system load in 1951 aggregated only 7,000 
kw. Instead of building the system in two 
steps we decided to build all at once and 
to be ready for any new loads, large or 
small, that we could secure through 
planned industrial development. 


A new rate structure apart from our 
farm and commercial rates was developed 
which would be particularly applicable 
and attractive to large power loads from 
50 kw up. We also had to begin the job 
of convincing outside industries looking 
for plant sites that our area offered such 
desirable relocation conditions as low-cost 
dependable power; adequate labor supply; 
favorable tax structure; and economical 
transportation. 


Leadership Needed 

All were interested in the project; how- 
ever, qualified leadership was missing and 
organization was needed. Our area had 
been divided into four districts for ad- 
ministrative purposes, each having a dis- 
trict manager. He was responsible, in 
addition to his regular duties, to initiate 
an aggressive industrial development cam- 
paign for his particular area. The North 
Carolina Department of Conservation and 
Development Industries Division provided 
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leads on industrial firms outside the state 
and many within the state who were look- 
ing for suitable plant locations. 

Our office furnished this department 
with key maps to our system indicating 
power capability, copies of power rates 
which were most favorable as well as cer- 
tain vital statistics on the labor force. 
These statistics were based upon annual 
labor surveys which indicated the avail- 
ability of critical skills to interested in- 
dustrial employers. The rate structure was 
modified to provide but two rates: one for 
all users of up to 50 kw which is a sliding 
energy rate, and a special rate for large 
power users above 50 kw. 


Promotion Pays Off 

Our combined promotional effort paid 
immediate dividends. In 1953 we were 
successful in securing a large electronics 
plant in the heart of our system which 
contracted for 6,000 kw power and em- 
ployed 200 people when it began operations 
in 1954. The employment for this one in- 
dustry is expected to peak at 900 persons 
this year, and according to present plans 
further expansion is anticipated. 

In 1954 we cooperated in the establish- 
ment of the Northwest North Carolina NDe- 
velopment Association, covering an 11- 
county area. Our system furnishes elec- 
trical power in all or part of seven of these 
11 counties. Each county has a county de- 
velopment committee and its three com- 
mittee members in turn serve on the board 
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of the Northwest North Carolina Develop- 
ment Association. The Association en- 
joys the support of all large industrial, 
financial and agricultural entities in our 
area. The Association goes far beyond 
the promotion of industrial development as 
it promotes on a continuing basis com- 
munity improvement, agriculture, trans- 
portation, recreation, tourist trade, and 
provides information to industry. 


What is Development? 

All personnel of the Blue Ridge Elec- 
trical Membership Corporation have been 
encouraged to actively participate in As- 
sociation work. Many of our directors and 
personnel serve on the board of directors 
or on committees of the Association. Her- 
man Anderson, director of our Member 
Service Department, and Huge Crigler, 
district manager in West Jefferson, are 
presently serving on the 1961 board of 
directors. This Association which has no 
paid employees has been instrumental in 
bringing many new industries to our area. 
The Northwest North Carolina Association 
has captured the attention of progressive 
industries everywhere who are seeking 
favorable locations to expand their plant 
activities. 

Our community story has been sold 
throughout the country on the theme that 
our area provides a labor pool of ambi- 
tious individuals willing to work, a live 
wire community, good local government, 
good schools, recreational facilities, medi- 
cal facilities, economical transportation, 
and also the availability of suitable acre- 
age for plant sites at very reasonable 
prices. The results of this intensive pro- 
motional campaign has brought about a 


great transformation in the past seven 
years. Industry is moving into our service 
area in ever increasing numbers. 


Results Speak for Themselves 

The Blue Ridge Electric Membership 
Corporation now serves 18,500 members. 
Four new industries bringing employment 
to 1,600 persons have been located in Ash 
County alone during the past seven years. 
Other businesses in this country have ex- 
panded, giving employment to several 
hundred more. One would have had to 
know the conditions ten years ago to ap- 
preciate the economic impact of this activ- 
ity. A total of 5,000 new jobs were created 
for our members in the past seven years. 
Of these 3,500 were developed as a result 
of new industries moving into the area. 
In response to our intensified industrial 
development campaign the additional 1500 
new jobs came as a result of the expansion 
of industries already located in the area. 

The effect on the Blue Ridge Electric 
Membership Corporation has been tre- 
mendous in that our industrial load has 
greatly supplemented our home and our 
agricultural load. We _ sold 110,000,000 
kilowatt hours in 1960, five times our 1950 
sales. We went from a 4 kwh per dollar 
invested in the plant in 1950 to 9.32 kwh 
per dollar invested in the plant in 1960. 
Our transmission system was changed 
from 44 kv to 100 kv thereby increasing 
our system capacity to 100,000 kw or four 
times our present load. 

Yes, truly an economic renaissance has 
occurred and instead of our service area 
being referred to as the “Lost Province,” 
it is now being referred to as the “Pro- 
gressive Province” of North Carolina. 








Seven Steps in Effective Delegation 


@ Developing a personal discipline for supervision—a step which requires a faith in the 
ability of subordinates and a tolerance of human mistakes. 
@ Deciding what to delegate—appraising the capacities of the people and the needs of 


the job. 


@ Defining authority and responsibility—determining how much authority and responsi- 


bility each position requires. 


@ Stimulating performance—sharing participation in decisions and encouraging exercise 


of individual initiative. 


@ Giving subordinates the opportunity to exercise their authorities. 
@ Requiring completed work and encouraging subordinates to complete assignments 


before reporting to the supervisor. 


@ Developing performance standards and measuring performance against those 


standards. 


From: Management Practices by Richard C. Anderson, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960. 
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Trawning 
Tips 


Perceptoscope Speeds 
Supervisory Training 


@ The ability to train employees quickly 
and effectively is an essential supervisory 
skill. Many new aids are being developed 
to make this job easier. 

A major advance in accelerated training 
of supervisors in instructional methods 
has been developed by the Perceptual 
Laboratories of St. Louis, Mo. The per- 
ceptual method for supervisory develop- 
ment consists of six two-hour sessions 
covering: 

e Significance of effective training 

e Role of motivational training 

e Objectives and context of training 


e Training techniques and presentation 
skills 


e Follow-up training 


The subject matter for each session is 
on film, which utilizes a variety of visual 
aids such as charts, stills, cartoons, and 
motion pictures. Instructors use a com- 
mentary guide in conjunction with train- 
ing films. 

Sessions utilize various participation 
devices to make the subject matter realis- 
tic, personal, and practical. 


Wide Range of Uses 

The Perceptoscope is a special variable- 
speed, remote control projection device 
particularly suited to training use. It is 
available on a rental or purchase basis. 

The Perceptoscope method has proven 
highly successful in accelerated reading. 
This particular training program has been 
adopted by the United States Air Force, 
many governmental agencies and some of 
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the largest industrial firms in the coun- 
try as one of the most effective methods of 
improving the reading and retention skills 
of their managerial and administrative 
personnel. 

The Perceptoscope is used with good 
results also in skills upgrading training 
for typists and billing machine operators. 

The unique feature of the Perceptoscope 
approach is that under this method visual, 
sound, and participative technique are 
employed to _ facilitate the learning 
process. 

Perceptual Development Laboratories 
provides additional courses in methods, 
improvement, office management, adding 
and calculating machine operation, and 
writing improvement. 


The Art of Speaking 


W@ Why extemporaneous speech? First, 
perhaps, it permits you to think while on 
your feet and to speak with a lively sense 
of communication. It is warm, intimate, 
personalized, and gives the appearance of 
spontaneity. It also has the advantage of 
flexibility. This means it can be adapted 
for any changes in the situation between 
the time of preparation and the time of 
presentation. For example. vou can cut the 
length of the talk to fit a program that is 
running behind schedule. 

Don’t read a speech. The read speech 
sounds contrived, canned, and frequently 
stale. Eye contact with the audience is 
difficult, gesturing likewise. Too, the sight 
of many pages tends to make an audience 
fidgety. As for a memorized speech—well, 
a lapse of memory can prove disastrous. 

Still, there are exceptions to the rule of 
not reading. Reading aloud effectively is 
art. If the speaker is skilled at it, all well 
and good. Again, if the danger of misquo- 
tation can lead to negative economic or 
political effects, releases of the printed 
text to the press can greatly forestall that 
possibility. Technical papers and carefully 
timed speeches (as on radio and TV) also 
must be generally read. 

The trick of the good extemporaneous 
speech, though apart from content, is a 
person-to-person conversational tone. Be 
friendly and relaxed. Work in the pronoun 
you. Be intimate—take the audience into 
your confidence. And use the active voice 
of the verb. 


Above all, don’t orate. Just be yourself. 
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The Public’s Understanding of an Organization 


By GORDON L. LIPPITT 


E HAVE sometimes used the phrases 

“public relations” and “public infor- 
mation” as though they are the same 
things. Anything more than a casual ex- 
ploration of the terms indicates they are 
not. 


Our public relations are the sum of 
all the impressions that people have of 
us; what the public sees and hears and 
reads, and how the public interprets our 
activities. 


What we are is the most important 
thing about good public relations. Unless 
we have sound service programs and good 
performance, what we say won’t make 
much difference. But if we have well- 
administered, sound service programs 
presented in a manner that results in 
their correct interpretation by the public, 
we will earn favorable attitudes and win 
support for our organization. 


Public information is one of the tools 
for the development of public relations— 
that means by which we tell the public 
what we do, and how and why we do it. 
Speeches, newspaper stories, radio talks, 
booklets, and folders, for instance, are all 
part of public information. 


Analysis of Attitudes 
Every person in an organization plays 
a part in its public relations. Warm, 
friendly attitudes when dealing with 
people are of the utmost importance. It 
is the responsibility of leadership to see 
that the parts are played well. 





A distinguished adult educator, Gordon 
L. Lippitt is Director of the Center for 
Behavioral Sciences and Professor of 
Behavioral Science at George Washing- 
ton University. He is also president of 
Leadership Resources, Inc., and adjunct 
staff member of the National Training 
Laboratories. At the present time, 
NRECA’‘s Management Services Depart- 
ment is exploring the possibility of his 
conducting a workshop on public rela- 
tions to be available in early 1962. 
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Public Relations involves analysis of 
attitudes and opinions, causes, and the 
best method of obtaining or maintaining 
good will for the organization. 


How do people form their perceptions 
of organizations? A number of studies 
indicate that they are primarily deter- 
mined and influenced by the following 
factors: 


¢ First impression—The first experi- 
ence a consumer or employee has with an 
organization is very important. First im- 
pressions frequently tend to be lasting 
ones—particularly if later experiences are 
infrequent or casual. 


e Past experience—The background of 
a group or individual’s relationship with 
an organization will affect the public rela- 
tions image of the organization. Some 
refer to this as a “halo” effect. Despite 
an organization’s efforts to change, or 
the reality of a change in a more favorable 
direction, the past experiences with an 
organization will continue to affect our 
image for varying periods of time. 


¢ Particular situation and setting—If 
the relationship with the organization is 
surrounded by an unhappy event, it 
“colors” the individual’s feelings. This 
event, unfortunately, may be with the 
organization—or entirely separated from 
the control of the organization. As Scrooge 
put it, “It might be caused by an un- 
digested potato.” 


e Nature of the communication—If the 
organization is seen as “telling” and not 
“listening,” it makes a real difference to 
the public. 


e Stereotyping the organization—The 
public tends to formulate “stereotypes” 
about individuals in an organization. They 
refer to “those folks at X Organization.” 


e Persistence of people’s perception. 
Research on people’s opinion shows that 
it tends to remain fixed once the percep- 
tion is established. This is another evi- 
dence of the “‘halo” effect. Apparently we 
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need, as humans, to have our perceptions 
or values remain fairly fixed. Most of us 
tend not to modify them in accord with 
current knowledge or facts. Normally it 
takes a rather significant experience or 
long hammering at some obvious data 
before we are willing to look at and modify 
our perceptions. 

As people form either a “positive” or 
“negative” attitude towards an organiza- 
tion, certain kinds of questions are asked. 
These may be openly and objectively 
asked. More often they probably take 
place at an unconscious level. Some of 
the more common of these are: 


What was my first experience with the 
organization? 

What do I think of the people who work for 
the organization? 

Do the organization’s goals meet any of my 
goals—and to what degree? 

How “involved” do I feel with the organiza- 
tion? 

Can I influence the organization to change 
in any way? 

Do I feel “informed” about what is going on 
within the organization? 


Application of Public Relations 

Within the organization public relations 
involves the quality of service, applica- 
tion of policy, personnel practices, and 
the administrative organization and pro- 
cedures. External to the company opera- 
tion it involves the community organiza- 
tion process, the difference in _ beliefs, 
opinions, attitudes, and actions among 
people which in some way, and to varying 
degrees, interfere with the effective opera- 
tion of the organization. 

Good public relations stands as a top 
requirement in any successful organiza- 
tion. Having the right kind of public 
relations is a responsibility which rests 
with organization management. However, 
the entire staff must help to share this 
responsibility with management. Only as 
this responsibility is recognized and ac- 
cepted can satisfaction and efficiency be 
obtained. Only a citizenry acquainted, and 
on good terms, with the organization is in 
a position to actively encourage and sup- 
port it. 

Public relations is not a mystical proc- 
ess by which a person or group can gain 
an influential position, nor is it a “pack- 
age service” obtainable for a price. It is 
exactly what the name implies. Our rela- 
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tions with the public are largely what we 
ourselves make them. They are good, 
mediocre, or bad, according to our own 
effort, or the lack of it. Collectively as 
members of the organization staff, we put 
an identifying “stamp” or “label” on the 
entire organization in the minds of the 
people whom we meet or serve. 


Relations with Others 


Our success depends on how well we 
understand what influences human re- 
actions and behavior. The first thing we 
must consider in our relations with other 
people is the fact that we all differ as 
individuals. Everyone does not act or 
think alike. Each of us has a right to his 
own opinion and way of doing things, so 
long as it does not interfere with the 
general well-being of others. If we expect 
people to be tolerant of us, we must first 
learn to be tolerant of them, and avoid 
offending any of their worthy principles 
or convictions. As individuals we differ 
in many ways. For example, we differ in 
the sections of the country from which we 
come originally, by occupation and by job, 
and in our special interests. 

We must also remember the similarities 
of individuals. If we knowingly offend the 
principles of one person, we may give 
offense to other persons having the same 
or similar principles. This may give rise 
to a dissatisfaction affecting a large num- 
ber of people. It is well to remember that 
we are much alike as individuals in that, 
among other things, we are selfish to a 
greater or less degree; have certain fears 
and phobias; are vain and curious, and 
usually have respect for outstanding skill 
or ability in others. 


Understanding People’s Behavior 

Individual differences and similarities 
give an important cue to good public rela- 
tions because they help to answer ques- 
tions, such as, “Why does he do that?” 
“What does he see in it?” “Why does he 
react as he does?” and so on to endless 
situations arising in public relations. 

It would seem to be a maxim, as is in- 
dicated in this discussion, that an under- 
standing of the behavior of people is the 
foundation, and not the “gimmick” aspect, 
of sound public relations. 





Condensed by permission from Adult Lead- 
ership, June 1961. 
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Successful Middle Years 


66 S TIME goes on and organizations 
become growing concerns with an es- 
tablished pattern of purposes and activi- 
ties, a certain momentum is’ usually 
achieved; and administrators often tend 
to assume that the agency will ‘go ahead 
on its own steam.’ By this it is too fre- 
quently meant that those who are adminis- 
tering believe that they know and those 
becoming newly associated with them will 
somehow know what the associated aims 
are. And they may even assume further 
that ‘it goes without saying’ that all in- 
volved are anxious to carry out those aims. 
“This human frailty is perhaps the basic 
cause for the familiar natural history of 
organizations, which all too often evidence 
a life cycle of eager birth, rapid growth, 
successful middle years, decline and liq- 
uidation.” 

These are the words of Ordway Tead, 
one of our most perceptive writers and 
thinkers in the field of administration. 

What does this mean for us? Our rural 
electric systems have been through years 
of “rapid growth,” some are approaching 
or may already be in the “successful mid- 
dle years.” Urgent attention is now being 
given, and properly so, to all areas of 
planning; engineering, financial growth 
and work plans. But the planning that is 
most vital today, and in many cases not 
getting the attention it should, is planning 
for survival, for the continuity of the 
enterprise. (This may sound trite to board 
members of systems who are today fighting 
the battles of territorial integrity. That, 
however, is just one facet of the broad 
problem. ) 


A Never Ending Battle 
This is a battle for men’s minds, emo- 
tions, loyalties, feelings, and understand- 
ings. Yes, and a challenge that will grip 
the people’s imaginations. In Exodus it 
states, ‘Now there arose up a new king 
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over Egypt which knew not Joseph.” Bat- 
tles fought and won by one generation are 
often not appreciated by the next genera- 
tion. The next generation does not have 
any knowledge of, nor understanding of 
the sacrifice and the toil that must neces- 
sarily accompany the accomplishments of 
the first generation. It is our nature to 
interpret our present day experiences and 
present day problems in terms of our own 
past experiences. A new generation does 
not interpret their problems and their 
experiences the same way as their fathers 
did. 

Therein lies one of the grave dangers, 
a key problem, facing the rural electric 
cooperatives today. Our director has 
stated that he has completely failed to 
have his own son understand and appreci- 
ate his efforts and struggles in getting the 
rural electric system started, against 
seemingly insurmountable odds. The 
father feels that since his son, and there- 
fore his contemporaries, does not appreci- 
ate the early efforts and exertions of the 
pioneers in the rural electric cooperative 
movement, they therefore will not struggle 
to strengthen and maintain what their 
fathers have built. This weakness, this 
danger, this problem of the rural electric 
system finds common ground in the minds 
of hundreds of the original directors to- 
day. These directors are looking for an 
answer, a solution that tells them how to 
pass on to the young men of their com- 
munities the same fervor, the same enthu- 
siasm for the rural electric program they 
have. 

What is lacking? Why do not the sons 
reflect the enthusiasms of their fathers? 
Is it not simply because there are no new 
challenges, no new purposes to be met, no 
new goals to be achieved. 


Objectives Vital 
Survival means having before us goals 
and objectives that are worth striving for. 
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Does your electric system board have such 
goals and objectives? Do the younger 
members of the system, the ones who will 
carry on, know what they are? Do they 
believe these are worth working for? Have 
any of those younger members been asked 
and encouraged to assist in formulating 
new and challenging goals? 

How can this continual evolvement of 
new goals, new challenges be brought 
about? Let us make no mistake about it; 
on the answer to this depends our survival. 

Each board member might ask himself 
these questions: When did our board rec- 
ognize a new need or a new opportunity? 
Did we evolve a new plan to make the most 
of that opportunity and establish goals 
to be achieved? Did we set those goals 
high enough that the manager and em- 
ployees were challenged? Were the mem- 
bers challenged? Were these goals made 
known, explained to and discussed with 
our members? But, you say, we only dis- 
tribute electric power and we have made 
that power available on an area coverage 
basis. Does anyone believe that the end re- 
sult has been achieved? If we believe that 
—then the END is achieved and there is 
no survival beyond that. 

It is then incumbent upon us to estab- 
lish new goals in the abundant use of low- 
cost electricity; in getting more and more 
members involved in the planning of the 
abundant use, in gaining growing member 
understanding of all the values available 
to them through their electric system. 

Now we come to the most difficult ques- 
tion: How do we interest our new mem- 
bers in their member-owned electric sys- 
tems? This is the supreme challenge to 
the manager and board. 


What Do We Do? 

Many consumer-owned systems have 
found the answer in district or community 
meetings of members. For these to be suc- 
cessful, these meetings must be well 
planned, preferably by the members them- 
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selves. This is the first challenge to a few 
select members, the planning of a goal- 
setting community meeting of members. 
The few select members become involved 
in thinking, judging, deciding, goal set- 
ting, and forward planning. To be sure, 
there must be carefully prepared sugges- 
tions to be placed before this planning 
meeting. 


A number of managers have expressed 
amazement at the interest they have found 
among members at these district or com- 
munity meetings that are well planned. 
Only a minor portion of time is spent dis- 
cussing what has been done; much more 
time is spent discussing what can be done. 
It is during this kind of session that a 
whole new vista of opportunity is opened 
to the minds of the members. It is during 
this session that members are inspired— 
challenged—to explore new paths, new 
courses of action to meet new needs. 


Basic Elements Fulfilled 

A type of activity such as district meet- 
ings fulfills the three basic elements of 
member understanding and participation. 
These three are: (a) communication of 
essential information (b) motivation—the 
creation in the members of a desire for 
(c) action or participation—in the total 
programs of the electric systems. We have 
many forms of communication available, 
including newsletters, state papers, an- 
nual meetings, radio and television. How- 
ever, it has been rather conclusively found 
that the most effective understanding and 
desire for participation by members in the 
broadest aspects of long-range program 
planning comes about in small, direct, 
face-to-face, group meetings. This is truly 
using to advantage all the aspirations of 
the members. 

All of this may take much time, effort, 
and planning on the part of the board and 
managers. But if it is the price of survival, 
is the cost too high? 











The Disciplines of Supervision 


@ A good manager needs discipline—not 
the kind of discipline associated with pun- 
ishment, but self-discipline to master the 
basic principles of supervision. What are 
these basics? Here are some of them: 

The discipline of decision making. The 
successful supervisor must be able to 
analyze a problem thoroughly. Yet he 
must also be able to make decisions with- 
out too much delay. He must be able to 
make sound judgments under pressure 
without panicking. 

The discipline of delegation. He must 
master the art of delegation, so that he 
can economize his own efforts. He must 
study where he should make decisions 
himself and where he should entrust them 
to others. 

The discipline of proper focus. It’s dif- 
ficult to keep a great many ideas and de- 
velopments in mind without confusing one 
with the other or giving any of them too- 
great importance. The successful super- 
visor can keep each of them separate and 
in focus and give each the proper amount 
of weight due it. 

The discipline of harmony. A _ super- 
visor must deal with many activities at 
once—some of them of immediate impor- 
tance and some part of long-range goals. 

The discipline of tempo. Different kinds 
of work take different amounts of time to 
complete—but each job is part of the for- 
ward movement of the company. The 
effective supervisor can synchronize jobs 
of various speeds and rhythms into one 
pulse beat of activity for his department. 


Reprinted with permission from Manage- 
ment Record, March 19, 1961. 


Growth Forecast for Labor Unions 


@ The theory that organized labor in this 
country has passed the peak of its po- 
tential membership is rejected in a new 
analysis by one of the country’s foremost 
students of labor trends. 

The appraisal, made by Dr. Irving 
Bernstein, associate director of the In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations at the Uni- 
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versity of California in Los Angeles, ex- 
presses the view that labor’s future growth 
will come quietly in areas and industries 
where unions are now weak. 

Dr. Bernstein anticipates no repetition 
of the dramatic breakthroughs that 
marked the upsurge of industrial union- 
ism a quarter-century ago. However, he 
marshals evidence to combat the widely 
held belief that automation and other 
basic industrial changes doom unions to a 
declining role in the total work force. 


40% Membership Rise 

Membership of all unions rose by 
5,228,000, or nearly 40%, since 1945. He 
says that this increase during a decade 
and a half exceeds the total size of the 
labor movement in any year before 1937. 

However, his statistics disclose that 
membership has stood almost still since 
1956 and that the percentage of the labor 
force in unions dropped from a high of 
28% in 1953 to 26.2% last year. A com- 
parable decline was recorded in the share 
of the non-farm work force with union 
cards. The 1960 level was 35%, as against 
36.7% six years earlier. 

Reprinted with permission from the New 
York Times, May 28, 1961. 


So You’re On a Committee! 


Hi So you've been tapped to serve with 
others on a committee in your community. 
This may be the chance to prove yourself 
outside the framework of your regular 
duties—to test your managerial skills. 
Here are some tips that will help you give 
the most—and get the most—in your meet- 
ing assignment: 

1. Volunteer for assignments that will 
benefit you. When you can pick your as- 
signment, try to work in one of these 
areas: 

e The area where you want to develop 

e The area of your system’s future 

growth 

e The area where you perform best 


2. Don’t underestimate word-of-mouth 
communication. Informal communication 
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channels are powerful. Word-of-mouth 
reports can help you as much as headlines 
in the newspaper. Speak up when you 
have something to say, and your fellow 
committee members will take note. 


3. Should you be the leader? The com- 
mittee may need leadership. Should you 
take it or not? The answers to these ques- 
tions may help you decide: 


e Will other members of the committee 
cooperate with you? 
e Will you have the backing of the top 


executive under whom the committee 
functions? 


e Do you feel you’ll be able to sustain 
your leadership effectively? 


Only after you have considered all rele- 
vant factors can you decide whether it 
would be wise to volunteer to head a par- 
ticular effort, or turn down the respon- 
sibility. 


4. Know how to get balance in a com- 
mittee. It’s helpful to know what kinds 
of talents are needed on a well-balanced 
team. 


e The spark plug. His function is to 
trigger action, point the way, keep after 
the committee for results. 


e The resources man. Someone in the 
group must know where to find what the 
committee needs to function; information, 
particular skills, and so on. 


e The analyzer. He’s the manager with 
the dissecting mind. He can look beyond 
the facts and see their implications. He 
anticipates problems and helps to avoid 
them. 


e The fault finder. He is a pretester of 
ideas. Frequently he will find flaws in a 
plan of action. 


e The detail man. Committee work 
often involves detail. This is where the 
man with the patience or talent to check 
through details can help prevent costly 
oversights or sketchy planning. 


@ The doer. He’ll take the time and he 
has the energy to follow up on a sched- 
uled course of action—translating it into 
accomplishment. 


5. Use your responsibility to make con- 


tacts. Committee work usually takes you 
outside your regular job. You get a chance 
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to work with colleagues you might not 
otherwise come in contact with—or to 
work in new relationships with others. 


Reprinted with permission from Manage- 
ment Record, March 19, 1961. 


Army Efficiency 


@ “Never makes the same mistake twice, 
but it seems to me he has made them all 
once.” 

It was an officer at Fort Meade (Md.) 
describing one of his subordinates in an 
“efficiency report.” 

The post newspaper, Sound Off, quoted 
it and other gems recently to show that 
humor can creep into the most forbidding 
documents. 

“His leadership is outstanding,” said 
another report, “except for his lack of 
ability to get along with subordinates.” 

Other officers were rated by their su- 
periors like this: 

“A quiet, reticent officer. Industrious, 
tenacious, careful and neat. I do not wish 
to have this officer as a member of my com- 
mand at any time.” 

“In any change in policy procedure, he 
can be relied upon.” 


” 








“Frankly, McFoogle, | still can’t see you in 
Power Use.” 
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Check Your “On Call’ Policy 


XAMINATION of reports over the past 

ten years tends to support a widely 
held opinion that during this decade the 
Federal Wage and Hour Law has been the 
subject of more litigation than any other 
Federal statute. To the layman, this pre- 
liminary conclusion will suggest that 
questions provoking such a volume of 
litigation are sufficiently complex and con- 
troversial to require substantial research. 
Yet, surprisingly enough, little if any 
comprehensive literature in text form on 
the subject is available. Analysis and 
comment have been mainly limited to dis- 
cussions of isolated problems in the vari- 
ous legal periodicals. 


As has been noted, a high volume of 
litigation under the statute has resulted. 
This is surprising in view of the broad 
coverage of the statute, the complexity of 
some of its applications and exemptions, 
and the fact that no provision is made for 
administrative decision of the issues in- 
volved. Consequently, there is created a 
wide field of court practice in the private 
prosecution of employee claims for back 
pay under the Act, and in the representa- 
tion of employers charged with violations 
either in an action by the government or 
in a private suit. Despite the numerical 
volume of court cases under the Act, it is 
safe to assume that the statute gives rise 
to an even larger area of non-court cases. 


The basic requirements of the Act are 
few and simple. It sets up a floor under 
wages, and a ceiling over the hours the 
employee can be worked without receiving 
premium pay. However, there are certain 
sections of the Act which require clearer 
understanding, one of which deals with 
hours worked. Practical application of 
the Act immediately raises the basic ques- 
tion of what time constitutes hours of 
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employment, for which payment must be 
made in compliance with the Act. 


“On Call’ Defined 


Recently the courts and the Wage and 
Hour Division have been consistent in 
finding that an employee who is required 
to remain on call and cannot use the time 
effectively for his own purposes is work- 
ing while “on call” and must be compen- 
sated. 


If an employee is told by his employer 
that he is on call for any trouble call that 
may arise, but he is not confined to his 
home or to any particular place, but may 
come and go as he pleases providing he 
leaves a telephone number at which he 
may be reached, the hours spent “on call” 
are not considered hours worked. 


If an employee is informed that he is 
“on call” and it is understood by him that 
he cannot leave the premises or vicinity— 
so that he cannot use such time effectively 
for his own purposes—he could demand 
compensation for his time “on call.” 

Let us suppose an employee is told by 
his supervisor that he is “on call” for the 
weekend but he is merely required to leave 
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word at his home or with company officials 
where he may be reached. He receives no 
compensation for this time. Then, during 
the day, he calls his supervisor and in- 
forms him that he is going to a picnic in 
the country. He is told that he cannot go, 
and that he must remain in the vicinity. 
He must be compensated for this “on 
call” time because he cannot use his time 
effectively for his own purposes. 


Formal Policy Important 

A helpful guide to employer and em- 
ployee may be a formal policy explaining 
to employees what constitutes “on call” 
time. The policy should point out that if 
an employee is not compensated for “on 
call” time he can use his time effectively 
for his own purposes, the employee in- 
forming the employer where he can be 
reached in case of emergency. The policy 
should be posted and distributed to all 
employees who are affected. 


Report on Cost 


On April 11, 1961, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, re- 
leased its first comprehensive survey of 


fringe benefit costs in manufacturing. A 
typical manufacturing employer spent 


45.4¢ an hour or 20.2% of his gross annual 
payroll for his production employees’ 
fringe benefits in 1959. 

Four categories of fringe benefits are 
encompassed by the BLS survey: Paid 
leave (vacations, holidays, etc.), premium 
pay (overtime, shift differentials, etc.), 
legally required payments, and private 
welfare and pension plans. 

These were the over-all costs reported 
in the BLS study: 

Paid Leave. Pay for leave in 1959, BLS 
found, accounted for 6% of the gross pay- 
roll of production and related workers, 
and vacations cost 3.6% of payroll on the 
average. Paid holidays cost 2.1%. Ex- 
penditures for sick leave, personal leave, 
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It should be borne in mind that assist- 
ance can sometimes be obtained from the 
Wage and Hour Division itself. Soon 
after the original 1938 Act was passed, 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division initiated the policy of issuing 
advisory opinions upon request. Answers 
to the questions most frequently asked 
were incorporated in a series of Interpre- 
tative Bulletins. The Bulletins, and the 
special advisory individual inquiries, sim- 
ply reflect the construction which the Ad- 
ministrator intends to follow in adminis- 
tering the law, and are not binding upon 
the courts. However, their value is ob- 
vious, particularly in planning a future 
course of action. 


A copy of the Wage and Hour Interpre- 
tative Bulletin, Part 785, “Hours Worked,” 
can be obtained by writing to the Wage 
and Hour Division, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


Fringe Benefits 


military leave, jury duty, and other mis- 
cellaneous forms of paid leave together 
cost less than 0.3% of payroll. 

In money terms, paid leave time cost 
13.5¢ an hour. Vacations accounted for 
8.0¢ of this, holidays for 4.8¢, sick leave 
for 0.5¢, miscellaneous types for 0.1¢. 


Premium Pay. The premium pay total 
was 4.3% of the gross payroll for produc- 
tion workers. About two-thirds of this 
(2.6%) went for overtime and weekend 
work, and 0.1% was for holiday work. 
Shift differentials accounted for 0.9%, and 
other premiums totaled 0.7%. 

The money total for premium pay was 
9.7¢ an hour. This broke down as follows: 
Overtime and weekend work 5.9¢, holiday 


work 0.2¢, shift differentials 1.9¢, and 
other premiums 1.7¢. 

Legally Required Payments. These 
equalled 4.5% of gross payroll. Social 
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security was the major item, averaging 
2.2%, unemployment compensation taxes 
amounts to 1.4%, and workmen’s compen- 
sation 0.8%. 


Pension—Welfare Plans. Private pension 
and welfare plans cost 5.4% of payroll. 
Pension and retirement plans accounted 
for 2.4%, health, accident, and life insur- 
ance for 2.1%. 

A copy of this survey may be obtained 
by writing to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





Are Rest Periods Needed? 


W@ Rest periods may not always be needed 
for physiological reasons. Over an eight- 
hour period the average man can perform 
any task below a certain capacity limit 
without a rest pause to recover from his 
physiological fatigue. But he may need a 
rest for psychological reasons. And, if a 
rest period isn’t scheduled, he usually 
takes it anyway in an informal and per- 
haps inefficient manner. 

These views are set forth in an article 
by I. L. M. Bosticco and Robert B. Andrew 
in the January-February 1960 issue of 
Technical Aids For Small Manufacturers, 
published by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. Among additional conclusions 
drawn in the article entitled “Is Worker 
Fatigue Costing You Dollars?” are the fol- 
lowing: 


People whose jobs do not require them 
to work to the limit often exhibit increased 
tiredness as their work continues. To com- 
bat the psychological factors that cause 
such tiredness, a change of pace through 






correctly spaced rest periods can be help- 
ful. Routine jobs normally require only 
two official work breaks per day to main- 
tain high-level performance. Such breaks 
fall between the second and third hours 
in the morning and between the sixth and 
seventh hours in the afternoon. 

However, for work requiring a consist- 
ently high level of energy expenditure (ap- 
proaching five calories per minute), many 
short pauses are more effective than a few 
long ones. 

Morning and afternoon work curves for 
most activities follow the same pattern, ex- 
cept that the morning’s maximum produc- 
tivity usually exceeds that of the after- 
noon. The afternoon warm-up period be- 
gins at a higher performance level than 
the initial morning period, but produc- 
tivity impairment in the afternoon is more 
marked, and the downward trend may 
begin earlier and fall lower. 

The four-page folder that contains this 
article, accompanied by graphs showing 
production curves and tables of energy 
expenditure requirements, is available 
free on request from the Small Business 
Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 


Graphic Charts 


@ Graphic charts are helpful in bringing 
to light facts that might otherwise be 
overlooked and in presenting facts in a 
way that they can be more quickly under- 
stood by the reader. The right choice of 
paper does much in creating the under- 
standing we are seeking in the use of 
graphs. 

For those that have encountered diffi- 
culty in finding suitable graph and chart 
paper, a complete line can be obtained 
from Codex Book Co., Inc. For catalog 
and price list write: Codex Book Co., Inc., 
74 Broadway, Norwood, Mass. 
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Better Board Reports 


By LOUIS B. STRONG 


NE of the most challenging questions 

facing every sincere manager is, 
“How can I give my board of directors 
the necessary facts and information they 
need in brief, interesting and understand- 
able form so they can intelligently make 
the important decisions and choices they 
are called upon to make?” 

The challenging responsibility facing 
every sincere director is, “What informa- 
tion do I need, what kind of reports should 
I receive, how can I be sure I get these 
reports? What kind of questions should 
I ask so that I may have the necessary 
facts, information and understanding to 
adequately discharge my trusteeship re- 
sponsibilities to the membership that I 
represent.” 


Limited Time for Information 


Directors of cooperatives are busy men 
with varied interests, backgrounds and 
abilities, and possessing levels of under- 
standing. They usually come together 
once a month for a few hours to receive 
information and facts about the operation 
of the cooperative and to make important 
decisions, authorize actions, approve and 
evaluate plans and establish policies. 

Many managers feel it isn’t possible to 
really keep a board informed. Most man- 
agers who try get discouraged at times. 
Many feel that directors are not as in- 
terested as they should be. Many directors 
say managers try to make experts out of 
every director—that reports are too de- 
tailed, dry and uninteresting—that reports 
are filled with figures and terms with 
which directors are not familiar. 

Managers complain that directors are 
only interested in finances—often after 
spending much time and effort preparing 
reports. Directors will show little interest 
and spend most of their time discussing 
crops, livestock, markets, etc. 





Wrong Facts Produce Wrong Choices 


Someone has said it isn’t the things 
we don’t know that hurt us—it’s the things 
we know for sure that aren’t so. 

All of us, including cooperative direc- 
tors, base our decisions on the facts we 
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a rural electric short course at Texas 
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have and our interpretation of those facts. 
We usually do not deliberately make wrong 
choices. We make poor decisions, wrong 
choices and mistakes primarily because 
we either do not have all the facts or we 
do not properly interpret the facts we do 
have. 

I don’t believe there is any easy answer 
to the problem of keeping a board of 
directors well informed. Some directors 
are not too interested—they simply will 
not make the effort to inform themselves, 
no matter how hard a manager tries. Some 
will not take the time to attend meetings 
and board institutes. Their concern and 
interests are elsewhere. 

Some managers do not care. They feel 
their job is easier that way. They have 
fewer problems where the board is not in- 
terested and not well informed. But for 
the most part boards are interested; man- 
agers are sincere in wanting them to have 
the facts. The problem is how. 

Boards make choices and decisions and 
their actions or failure to act are based 
on what they don’t know just the same as 
what they do know, so an informed board 
is important to every cooperative organ- 
ization. 


Keeping the Board Informed 


Here are some suggestions that may be 
helpful: 

Give considerable time, thought and 
effort to board reports and board meet- 
ings. 

e How long has it been since you have 

changed the type of reports the board 
receives? 








e Does the manager spend one hour— 
three—or six hours preparing for a 
Board Meeting? 

Does the manager have a _ folder 

handy for dropping in notes and sug- 

gestions for Board Meetings? Is it a 

month-long project or something he 

hastily does at the last minute? 

e Does the manager solicit and obtain 
assistance and ideas from staff mem- 
bers on what and how to report to the 
Board? 

Be sure board reports deal with every 

phase of the cooperative’s operations, 

not just financial. 


e Prepare an analysis of last year’s re- 
ports. See how many areas were 
covered. 

e Make a list of every area in which 
poor performance could affect the 
success of your cooperative and plan 
reports and indicators to measure 
performance in these areas. 

e Some suggested key performance 
areas for periodic reports are: 

Power supply Board development 

Government relations and responsibilities 

Member relations Up-to-date policies 

Satisfaction with Percentage of poten- 
service tential market on 

Productivity various appliances 
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The Vu-Graph machine is an excellent visual 
aid for board discussion and consideration, 
says author Louis Strong, shown above report- 
ing to the board of directors at Kay Electric 
Cooperative. 
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Financial condition Evaluation of man- 
Employee develop- ager and board 
ment and relations Effectiveness of wage 
Progress as com- and salary policies 
pared to goals in Efficient use of man- 
power use power and equip- 
Public relations ment 


Some of these areas are difficult to 


check but all are most important. 


e Before each board meeting the man- 
ager should try to step into the shoes 
of a director and ask himself, “What 
is the essential information that I 
should have about this cooperative in 
each of the key areas to enable me to 
make the decisions I must make and 
how can I best get it?” 


Prepare a schedule of reports for each 
month in the year showing each per- 
formance area to be covered, kind of re- 
port to be made, what month the reports 
will be made—and stick with it. For 
example, if the performance area is 
power supply, some of the reports might 
want to cover: 

Reliability of supply Number of hours of 
outage time per 
consumer due to 
power supplier 
each of last 3 or 5 
years 


Voltage regulation 
at substations and 
on problem lines 


Cost — compared to Adequacy of capacity 
previous years and Adequacy of con- 
alternate sources tracts, ete. 

Another example would be reports in 

productivity. Some reports might in- 

clude: 


Operating ratio (excluding power) over last 
several years 

Trend in annual load factor 

Line losses—this year as compared to previ- 
ous year 

Trend in kwh sold annually per $1,000 
invested in plant 

Revenue (less power cost) compared to pay- 
roll for several years 

Annual Margin Per kwh Sold 


Show past trends and expected future 
trends. Use graphs and charts. Give 
board some relative basis for really 
measuring and evaluating. 


Send out agenda, reports and graphs a 

week ahead of the board meeting. 

e Include narrative reports in writ- 
ing—giving pros and cons of ques- 
tions and problems to be considered. 
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Use a Vu-Graph machine to throw re- 
ports and charts on a screen at the 
meeting so the board can follow it to- 
gether. 

e A picture is worth 1,000 words. 

Vary the agenda so discussion sessions 

are mixed with factual reporting ses- 

sions. 

e Constantly seek to make meetings in- 
teresting and appealing to directors. 

Encourage directors to attend NRECA 

Board Institute IIIB on appraising the 

system operations and encourage man- 

ager to attend NRECA Institute VI on 
reporting to boards. 

Set up a system so each director has the 

previous 12 months’ board reports avail- 

able to him. 

e When every area of operations is cov- 
ered by different reports during the 
year, past reports become valuable in 
reviewing plans and measuring prog- 
ress. 

Keep a file of up-to-date board policies 

in the hands of every director. Be sure 

they are reviewed at least annually by a 

board committee or management. 


Suggestions on Evaluating Reports 
Do we understand the situation? Do we 
have all the facts? Are we sure they 
are reliable? Are we prepared to risk 
our judgment on the facts we have? Is 


this something with which the board 
should be concerned? Does this conflict 
with responsibilities that have been or 
should be assigned to management? 


What was lacking or unsatisfactory that 
caused us to be concerned about this? 
What are the obstacles that must be 
overcome’? What are the real problems 
that, if solved, would improve or solve 
the situation? 


Do I understand the objectives of this 
plan, proposal or report? Are they 
sound? Are they in line with the overall 
objectives and principles of our organi- 
zation? 

Have we considered all possible solu- 
tions? Do we know what others are do- 
ing and have done? What has been our 
past experience? Is there a standard by 
which we can measure the relative 
worth of this operation, plan or propo- 
sal? 

How do we know this will work? What 
are the advantages — disadvantages? 
What will be the total effect of this? 
Does this conform to established pol- 
icy? Will policy need to be changed? 


Do we know by whom, how and where 
his will be done? Do we need follow up? 
How can we evaluate progress? Should 
we receive additional information and 
reports? 





To Face The Real Crisis: Man Himself 


That we live in a context of crisis we all know, but too many of us react to our knowledge 
as firemen react to the bell on the station wall; we go shrieking off in the big red truck 
wherever. 


Our crisis, in other words, like all historical crises, is a crisis in the human situation, not a 
crisis in a laboratory or on a launching pad, or even in the office of a chief of state. Human 
intelligence has made certain discoveries culminating, over the course of 40 years, in fan- 
tastic acts of mind which have changed everything, including—and this is the most crucial 
and the most critical of all the changes—the human mind itself. In altering the universe which 
mirrors us we have altered ourselves as figures in the mirror. And it is this alteration of the 
universe and of ourselves which has produced the problems which bedevil our time. 


Our crisis is not a weapon or a hostile nation or a political party. Our crisis is man, the 
new man in whom this new knowledge is carried—along with the old ignorance which was 
there before: the new scientific man who knows but does not know, who can but can’t, who 
will but won’t—and who is dangerous to himself and others because he has lost his relation 
to his own reality in losing his relation to a world he thought he knew. 

We need to remind ourselves of that fact, for unless and until we realize what our crisis 
is, we cannot very well discuss the measures to be taken to meet it. 


Reprinted with permission from The New York Times Magazine article, ‘To Face the Real Crisis: Man Himself,’ 
by Archibald Macleish, December 25, 1960. 
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Manager 
in 
Profile 


THE MAN: Emmet E. Clouse, general 
manager of Public Utility District No. 1 
of Klickitat County, Goldendale, Wash.; 
member of the NRECA Management 
Advisory Committee; vice-president of 
Ruralite Services, the tri-state service 
organization of rural electric systems in 
the Northwest; member of the Clarkston 
Heights Grange, and chairman of the 
Klickitat County Planning Commission as 
well as active in other regional and state- 
wide groups in the Northwest. 


THE PUBLIC UTILITY DISTRICT of 
which he is manager serves 5100 con- 
sumers in Southwest Washington with an 
investment of $6,425,000. The system is 
partially REA and privately financed. 
Klickitat County is the site of two large 
Federal multi-purpose dams: The Dalles 
and John Day. 


HIS PAST: Began his career in the rural 
electric program in 1938 with Clearwater 
Power Company at Lewiston, Ida., three 
years later became the first manager of 
Klickitat County PUD. 


HIS VIEWS: Which is most important to 
effective administration? Is it power 
supply, taxes, wages, protective or liber- 
alized legislation, or even the corporate 
image? I would be the last to minimize 
the importance of these areas; they usu- 
ally warrant a high priority in our every- 
day deliberations. However, in my opinion, 
personnel management is one area that 
stands out above all these in importance. 
With the proper handling and sufficient 
emphasis, it will assist in arriving at the 
proper solutions to problems in all these 
areas. It is really making the best use of 
our most valuable resource—our people. 
Several years ago we found ourselves 
with an organization put together by the 
demand for area coverage caused by the 
increasing use of electricity in rural areas. 
Our organization expanded rapidly and 
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clicked mostly because of our enthusiasm 
for this new work; however, this enthu- 
siasm was not enough to carry on and 
sustain employee satisfaction. 

The shift had been made from rapid 
horizontal expansion to the more sedate 
type of operating program. There seems 
to have been a parallel feeling taking 
place in the business world at that time 
which most of us could not comprehend. 
In a business sense, as employees, who 
were we? What were we? Where were 
we going and why? 

At this time we began participating in 
professional training programs and for 
several years our foreman, supervisors, 
department managers and commissioners 
have taken as much training as possible. 
In addition to this schooling, professional 
help has been provided through a manage- 
ment audit. The audit set the stage for 
a management program and the first step 
was the development of an improved 
organizational structure, positions de- 
scriptions and a wage and salary plan. 


Management Improvement Pays 

The rewards have been most gratifying. 
Our employees are showing concern about 
their thoughts, words, and actions. There 
are more questions being asked by them. 
Working teams are developing better 
understanding and more effective routines 
and there is evidence of increased com- 
petition for advancement. Employees an- 
ticipate our staff meetings with enthu- 
siasm and a considerable degree of 
excitement. The staff meeting proves to 
be an effective tool of management. It 
is a key to placing responsibility and 
creating better understanding. 

Our part in the community role has 
increased steadily. It is sometimes hard 
to tell whether we are working for the 
many community programs or our utility 
district. 

As we endeavor to analyze the reaction 
to all this, we are sure that the enthusiasm 
displayed by our employees, commis- 
sioners, and department managers is hav- 
ing a favorable effect on creating a de- 
sirable corporate image. 

This increased understanding and ac- 
ceptance can be best accomplished by 
staff meetings, employee meetings and 
working teams, thus creating a well man- 
aged business that will be to the liking of 
our consumer owners and the general 
public. 
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Director 
in 
Profile 


(A4 EMBERS should receive a compre- 

hensive report on the affairs of the 
co-op yearly. This report, in my opinion, 
need not go into the many minute details 
of the operation, but should be readable, 
easily understood and be prepared in an 
interesting manner. It should cover the 
general status of the organization and 
should contain a discussion of all the 
broad general areas of operation as well 
as financial position. The reason why 
should be obvious. The strength of a co- 
operative such as ours lies in its member- 
ship. If the membership is well informed 
as to its responsibilities, then the opera- 
tion of the co-op will be sound. If the 
membership is poorly informed or not at 
all, then its actions will be based on 
rumors, and will be inaccurate.” 


Thus speaks William H. Booth, president 
of the Jackson Electric Membership Cor- 
poration of Jefferson, Ga. 


Booth is more than a local leader. He 
is active in a series of organizations that 
contribute to the welfare of farm people. 
He is presently chairman of the Georgia 
State ASC Committee, a member of the 
Georgia Farm Bureau, and a member of 
the Cotton Producers Cooperative, which 
is a local buying and selling farmers or- 
ganization. He also serves on the Execu- 
tive Committee of Georgia Electric Mem- 
bership Corporation. In addition, he is a 
member of the Jefferson Rotary Club and 
has served as president of that group. 

In 1938 he helped to organize the Jack- 
son Electric Membership Corporation and 
was on the first board of directors. In 
1947, he was again elected to the board 
of directors, and is presently serving as 
president. 


Booth has rather definite convictions 
about board-manager relations and the 
reports of the manager. He says, “It is 
quite obvious to me that without good 
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understanding and mutual trust prevailing 
between the board and general manager, 
the co-op cannot properly function and 
carry out its responsibilities to members. 
“The board should receive from the 
manager regularly such reports as are 
necessary to keep the board fully informed 
on the status of the co-op in every area of 
performance. In some case, these reports 
may be oral but in cases dealing with the 
more important areas of activities, written 
reports are desirable if not essential.” 


A Board Member and Member Relations 


Booth feels that our relations with the 
public are just as important as our rela- 
tions with our members. He states, “With 
reference to a board member’s duties, 
with respect to member relations and 
public relations, let me state that as an 
elected representative, the board member 
has a definite obligation and a duty to 
perform in seeing that relations between 
the members and the public are good, and 
that proper understanding prevails at all 
times with both groups.” 

He does not forget the essentiality of 
power use information being continuously 
available to the present membership as 
well as future members. “We believe in 
adequate, full time member relations and 
power use staff, whose duties include the 
supplying of information and education 
in proper use of power to youth groups 
and adult members of the co-op.” 


Stressed Management Audit 

Booth reserves probably his strongest 
statement for comment on a management 
audit. Here he speaks from experience in 
his own co-op. “An audit of any type 
simply means an examination of any ac- 
count, enterprise, operation or business 
by the proper persons and the making of 
an appropriate report to the concerned 
parties of the facts developed. One of the 
important functions of any worthwhile 
audit is to serve as a basis for pointing out 
weaknesses in various areas, and what is 
more important, indicating what is neces- 
sary to achieve a greater degree of perfec- 
tion in the desired operation. We continu- 
ally have audits made of our financial 
structure and our operational status etc. 
We must at this stage, in the growth and 
development of cooperatives, recognize 
that of all our areas of concern, the field 
of proper management requires the most 
attention.” 
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How to Get Improved Management 


and Employee Performance 


By DAVID M. FAULKNER 
Management Consultant, NRECA Management Services 


ECENTLY I had the experience of 
participating in a workshop attended 
by representatives of some of the largest 
U.S. manufacturing firms. They were meet- 
ing to try to arrive at answers to the ques- 
tion, “How can we get our employees to 
improve their performance?” Do we in the 
rural electric and telephone systems have 
the same problem? Of course we do. In 
fact, one of the questions most aften asked 
of us at Management Services is how to 
get better employee performance. 

It is a problem that management must 
constantly work with, knowing that the 
problem will never end. Enlightened man- 
agers realize that the success of their 
operation is dependent on improved per- 
formance. 

Peter Drucker, the eloquent manage- 
ment spokesman, has stated that we spend 
a great deal of time, money and energy on 
improving the performance of a generator 
by five percent. And yet less time, less 
money, and less energy would probably be 
needed to improve the performance of em- 
ployees by 5% and the resulting increase 
in productivity would be much greater. 





Prior to joining 


NRECA Man- 
agement Serv- 
ices in 1959, 


Dave Faulkner 
was a Profes- 
sor of Man- 
agement at 
the universities 
of Tennessee, 
North Carolina 
and Syracuse. 
For two years he headed the Manage- 
ment Development Department of Com- 
bustion Engineering, Inc., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. He is a graduate of New York Uni- 
versity and Cornell University with addi- 
tional work completed at the universities 
of Tennessee, North Carolina, Syracuse 
and the Harvard Business School. 














An employee improvement program 
must be dynamic. It must never aim at 
only replacing what is today—today’s 
managers, their jobs, or their qualifica- 
tions. It must always focus on the needs 
of tomorrow. What organization will be 
needed to attain the objectives of tomor- 
row? What management and non-manage- 
ment jobs will that require? What qualifi- 
cations will employees have to have to be 
equal to the demands of tomorrow? What 
additional skills will they have to acquire, 
what knowledge and ability will they have 
to possess? 

The tools of employee development as 
commonly used today will not do. Not 
only is the back-up man inadequate; “job 
rotation” which in most companies is the 
favorite tool of management development, 
is not enough either. 

The key to employee development, as 
pointed out by Drucker, is to aim at chal- 
lenging all to growth and self-develop- 
ment. It must focus on performance rather 
than on promise, and on tomorrow’s re- 
quirements rather on those of today. Man- 
agement and employee development must 
be dynamic and qualitative rather than on 
mechanical rotation. 


What is Development? 


Too many managers are deceived as to 
what is development. Nothing could be 
more absurd than for a firm to assume 
responsibility for the development of a 
man. The responsibility rests with the 
individual, his abilities, his efforts. No 
business enterprise is competent, let alone 
obligated, to substitute its effort for the 
self-development efforts of the individual. 
As Drucker has remarked, “to do this 
would not only be unwarranted paternal- 
ism, it would be foolish pretension.” 

However, every person who has people 
reporting to him has the opportunity to 
encourage individual self-development or 
to stifle it, to direct it or misdirect it. 
Each supervisor should think through 
what each man under him is capable of 
doing. The basis for this is, of course, the 
systematic appraisal of performance. This 
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analysis leads to two questions: Is the 
man placed in the job where he can make 
the greatest contribution to the coopera- 
tive? and: what does he have to learn, 
what weaknesses does he have to over- 
come to be able to realize fully his 
strengths and capacities? 


Merit Rating or Appraisal? 


The answers to these questions decide 
what specific action may be taken to pro- 
mote development. What types of ap- 
praisals are the rule? Unfortunately, 
merit rating is still the most popular type 
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of appraisal in spite of its many weak- 
nesses. The usual merit rating form covers 
a number of arbitrary traits which asks 
the rater to make the appropriate grade. 
A typical rating form is reproduced on 
the next page. 


This type of form has obvious limita- 
tions: it is too subjective on the part of 
the rater. The arbitrary factors do not 
necessarily determine the major weak- 
nesses and strengths of the employee. How 
about “dependability,” for instance? Does 
that mean that a fellow shows up every 
day to work and gets there on time and in 
good condition? Or does it mean that he 
can be trusted to carry the money to the 
bank? Or does it mean that the supervisor 
can give him a job to do and be sure that 
it will be done properly and on time? 


It probably refers to attendance, but it 
should be defined in a way to make clear 
its exact meaning. Otherwise, under “de- 
pendability,” one supervisor will be rating 
his men on attendance and punctuality, 
another will be rating his men on whether 
he can trust them with his wallet or his 
car or his daughter, and the third will be 
rating his men on the quality of their work 
performance. 


Next, the supervisor must understand 
what is meant by the degrees of each of 
these factors. These degrees (such as ex- 
ceptional, very good, satisfactory, fair, un- 
satisfactory) constitute the measuring 
stick, and it is essential that all raters 
use the same stick. What is “very good” to 
one rater should not be “exceptional” to 
another rater, and what is “satisfactory” 
to one rater should not be “unsatisfac- 
tory” to another. Both the meaning of the 
factors and the meaning of the degrees 
should be so carefully defined and agreed 
upon that there is a minimum of difference 
in their interpretation. 


The rater often is a victim of the “halo” 
effect; if the rater himself looks upon the 
men as average, probably most of the fac- 
tors will be checked “satisfactory.” His- 
torically, merit rating forms were de- 
signed to determine whether or not in- 
dividuals should receive a wage increase. 
The determination of development needs 
are of minor consequence in merit rating. 

A definite improvement in appraisal 
forms are those introduced in the NRECA 
Institute V manual. The emphasis on ob- 
jectivity is apparent in the instructions 
to the appraiser: 
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“The objective appraisal of those report- 
ing to you is one of the most important func- 
tions of your position as a management or 
supervisory employee. Your appraisal should 
at all times be constructive in nature with the 
job as specified in the approved position 
description as the basis for your appraisal. 

“The summary of each function and pro- 
posed action should furnish the supervisor 
with a clear determination of the necessary 
plans of action which will provide the in- 
dividual being appraised with the oppor- 
tunity to improve his performance and io 
develop into a better, more efficient super- 
visor. Many times policy formulation will be 
required, training programs will need to be 
established, procedures will be revised; and 
in some instances, the postion descriptions 
will need to be revised. All of these alterna- 
tives and more should be kept in mind when 
developing the Plan of Action. 

“The net result should be better trained, 
interested and competent employees and a 
smooth, efficient operating organization. It 
is your responsibility to ask for help, if you 
feel you need it in making this appraisal. 

“The following degrees should be used to 
reflect your best opinion as to how well the 
individual has performed in the functions of 
this position.” 

DEGREES: 


e Meets standards of performance. 

e Exceeds standards in some essentials, 

meets standards in others. 

e Exceeds standards of performance. 

Sample of a portion of NRECA recom- 
mended appraisal form: 

“List the primary or key activities of 
this position as taken from the position 
description in each of the areas listed be- 
low and rate them according to the degree 
table listed above.” 

A. PLANNING 

38 4 5 
h Bb ria | 
Comments or proposed 

action 


10. 

Comments or proposed 

action ses 
B. ORGANIZATION 

and so on. 

This method of appraisal has definite 
advantages over the merit rating form in 
that you are getting away from personal- 
ity traits. It forces the appraiser to review 
the performance of the subordinate in ob- 
jective terms: that is in relation to what 
the job calls for. By appraising the key 
responsibilities as set forth in the posi- 








e Development needed to meet mini- tion description the appraiser can talk in 
mum standard. specifics as to how well the job is being 
e Meets minimum standards of per- done: what are the strengths of the em- 
formance. ployee and what are the weaknesses which 
Factor Unsatisfactory Fair Satisfactory Very Good = Exceptional 
1. Ability to work with 
others 


2. Adaptability 
3. Attitude toward 
___ Cooperative 


4. Common Sense_ 
5. Cooperativeness 


6. Courtesy 


7. Dependability 
8. Disposition ae 
9. Efficiency Bs 

10. Initiative 

11. Interest in Work 





13. Punctuality az 
14. Reliability = 
15. Tactfulness 
16. Trustworthiness 


12. Loyalty 
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should be corrected and/or eliminated. 

This gives the two people involved the 
opportunity to discuss the man’s perform- 
ance in terms of his accountability and 
how well he is doing and what improve- 
ment is expected. For those systems who 
do not now have a formal performance 
appraisal program, it is recommended that 
they study the above mentioned appraisal 
for adoption. 

Performance appraisal is the key in- 
gredient in making a plan of action for 
development. Just as no one learns as 
much about a subject as the man who is 
forced to teach it, no one develops as 
much as the man who is trying to help 
others to develop themselves. Indeed, no 
one can develop himself unless he works 
on the development of others. It is in and 
through efforts to develop others that 
managers raise their demands on them- 
selves. The best performers in any pro- 


fession always look upon the men they 
have trained and developed as the proud- 
est monument they can leave behind. 


Selected bibliography for those interested 
in Performance Appraisal: 

Peter F. Drucker, The Practice of Manage- 
ment, Harper & Bros., New York, 1954. 
Virgil K. RowLanpb, Improving Managerial 
Performance, Harper & Bros., New York, 

1958. 

ARCH PATTON, “How to Appraise Executive 
Performance,” Harvard Business Review, 
Boston, Mass., January-February 1960 is- 
sue. 





In a future article the author will deal 
with added refinements to performance 
appraisal: setting standards of perform- 
ance, the role of the staff assistant in 
appraisals, and how the board can ap- 
praise the manager. 














Gradual Retirement 


W@ Retirement is being made less painful 
for employees of some companies who fol- 
low a program of gradually retiring their 
workers rather than abruptly ending their 
services at a fixed age. 

The number of companies having such 
a gradual, or tapering-off, plan for re- 
tirement is not large. But those who have 
adopted the system say it has proven itself 
in several ways. The method is also em- 
ployed by union groups, and this year was 
started by a government department. 

One of the companies that has helped 
to pioneer gradual retirement for its em- 
ployees who are 65 or over and who are 
reluctant to retire is the William Wrigley, 
Jr. Company, Chicago. This chewing-gum 
manufacturer has had a “leave of absence” 
plan since 1950 for workers eligible to re- 
tire that has proven quite successful, the 
company stated recently. 

Under the plan, if an employee wants to 
keep on working after 65, he must take 
a one-month leave of absence without pay 
during the first year after that age is 
reached; two months leave without pay in 
the second year, and so forth. These ab- 
sences would be in addition to his regular 
vacation. Retirement income is increased 
each year that retirement is delayed. 

Here is how the Wrigley plan works: 
An employee making, say, $6,000 a year 
at 65, with a retirement income available 
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to him of $3,000 a year, would be permitted 
to continue with the company for three 
more years or until he is 68. At that time 
his wage would be $4,500 a year. It had 
dropped $1,500 during the three years. 
His retirement income in the three-year 
period, meanwhile, rose 26% from the 
$3,000 that he was entitled to at age 65. 
Since he would also be entitled to a Social 
Security benefit of more than $1,200 a 
year, he would thus have a greater in- 
come if he retired from the company at 
68 than if he continued to work. 

L. E. Harland, executive vice president 
of Wrigley’s, said that by handling the 
retirement problem in this way employees 
were helped to “get adjusted to living on 
a little less income each year, and perhaps 
of greater importance, to wean them away 
from their work with the hope that they 
will find things of interest to occupy their 
time.” 

Numerous companies provide as much 
as ten weeks of vacation time in the year 
before retirement for employees who soon 
will be eligible to retire to condition them 
for separation from the company’s serv- 
ices. This is accompanied by retirement 
counseling. Other companies retire cer- 
tain key personnel and then arrange to use 
their services on a consultant basis. 





Reprinted with permission from the New 
York Times, July 16, 1961. 
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Management Memo 


By ROBERT |. KABAT 
Director, NRECA Management Services 


ECENTLY several managers have told 

me they’re bored with their jobs, that 
their jobs have become a dull routine and 
lack challenge. One manager said to over- 
come this he was going to ask his board 
to permit him to do consulting engineering 
for part of the year; another said he 
served on all sorts of statewide commit- 
tees to overcome the boredom of his job 
as manager. 

Why does this happen? Why do some of 
our very good managers feel this way? 
It seems to develop after they have been 
managers for a number of years, developed 
good staffs who clearly understand and 
accept their responsibilities and have 
smooth operations which seem to present 
few problems. As one manager said: “It 
seems to get to the point where it almost 
operates itself. In fact I could probably 
be away half the time and not even be 
missed.” 

This in itself is a tribute to the manager. 
Building an organization to the point of 
perfection is no small task. It is something 
to be proud of. But is it as simple as this? 


New Challenge 

In programs as dynamic as the rural 
electric and telephone systems, aren’t 
there constant changes which present new 
challenges? Doesn’t it behoove all of us 
to stay abreast of these changes and be 
leaders in a program of dynamic manage- 
ment improvement? 

Perhaps we ought to do a little more 
searching to determine if we’re really 
staying in the forefront of desirable 
change, or are we satisfied to run what is 
an efficient operation, but let someone else 
do the changing? I guess it is easier to 
leave well enough alone, to not “rock the 
boat” if our financial reports look good 
and the board is happy. But our whole pro- 
gram is built on change and in our middle 
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years we mustn’t become satisfied with the 
achievement of the past but must become 
the management pace setters of the future. 

Perhaps we ought to take a look at some 
recent developments in cooperative man- 
agement and, as we do so, ask ourselves 
whether we’re keeping pace with them. 
Such a list is not intended to be all inclu- 
sive, but only to suggest there are many 
areas which can offer continuing challenge 
to every manager. 


Planning Ahead 
e Does your system have an annual work 
plan which is used as a basis of sound 
budgeting? 
e Do you have a budget based on major 
programs which have been developed by 
those responsible for these programs so 
they feel a strong sense of responsibility 
for achieving what they helped develop? 
e Do you have a long-range financial plan 
developed on a consultative basis with the 
participation of your staff? 
e Have you developed a policy on reserves 
tailored to the needs of your system? 
e Are your board policies reviewed at least 
once a year to make sure they still apply 
to current requirements? Are necessary 
revisions recommended to the board? Are 
all employees informed of policy changes 
which affect them? 
e Are you trying to improve the planning 
of your board meetings to make them even 
more effective? 
e Are the members urged to participate 
in planning programs which affect them, 
such as the annual meeting, the power use 
program, district meetings? 
e Is study and research being undertaken 
in your system to provide the necessary 
basis for long-range plianning—studying 
census data to determine agricultural 
shifts in your area, urban population 
changes and how they may affect your 
system, trends in costs and how they affect 
the replanning of basic programs? 
e Do you have an ideal organizaton chart 
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which can serve as guide to planned 
growth of your cooperative as you add 
staff? 
e Do you have an orientation program for 
your new employees to acquaint them with 
their jobs and objectives of your coopera- 
tive and the rural electric program? 
e Have you developed a program of on- 
the-job training for your employees to 
assist them in improving their job skills? 
Is this done on a consultative basis with 
their participation? 
e Do you have a planned management 
development program worked out for each 
management and supervisory employee on 
an individualized long-range basis to as- 
sist him in improving his management and 
supervisory skills? 
e Are you keeping your systematic wage 
and salary plan up to date by evaluating 
positions as responsibilities substantially 
change, and conducting periodic labor 
surveys to determine how the wages and 
salaries you pay compare to comparable 
jobs in the areas in which you recruit 
personnel? 
e Are you constantly trying to improve 
your method of performance appraisal by 
utilizing some of the newer techniques 
such as group appraisals, standards of 
management performance, etc? 
e Are you the manager encouraging the 
board to systematically appraise your per- 
formance? 
e Do you periodically review with the 
board the written statement of their func- 
tion to make sure it is up to date and 
wholly understood and accepted? 
e Have you developed with the board a 
suggested statement of qualifications of a 
director which can be presented as a guide 
to the nominating group? 
e Do you have a statement of the function 
of your consultants—the auditor, attorney, 
engineer and management consultant? 
e Have you recently made an attitude 
survey to determine what your employees 
really think about their supervisors and 
their working conditions? 
e Are your position descriptions really up 
to date and do they reflect any important 
changes taking place in the job? 
e Do you have a staff assistant whom you 
rely on to offer advice and assistance to 
your key people in the area of organiza- 
tion as well as other important areas? 
Controls—Area of Changing Concepts 
Do you give your key management and 
supervisory personnel periodic reports on 
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how they’re doing according to their work 
plans and budget? Do you discuss these 
reports with them to encourage them to 
do an even better job? 

Have you developed a good annual re- 
port to the members describing the end 
results being achieved by the system in 
the key performance areas and how these 
end results affect every member? 

Are you constantly trying to improve 
your reports to the board to enable them 
to develop a better understanding of the 
overall operation? 

Are you getting the information you 
need from each department head to de- 
termine how well they’re doing in the 
areas they’re responsible for? Do you 
spend the necessary time with each of 
them discussing problems they’re encoun- 
tering and offering them all the help you 
can? Do they understand completely what 
you expect of them? 

Do you review performance compared 
to plans and discuss the results on a con- 
sultative basis with your staff? 

There is nothing routine about man- 
aging a rural electric or rural telephone 
system. One could go on and detail many 
other areas where rapid change is taking 
place, where new challenges are being 
presented, where the really good manager 
will be out in the forefront in carrying 
out the latest in management improve- 
ment. 
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The Older Employee... 





Problem or Opportunity? 


By CARL LAING 


Director 


NRECA Retirement, Safety & Insurance Department 


O YOU have an “older lineman” or 

other outside employee who creates 

a problem with respect to proper job place- 

ment—someone who has perhaps reached 

the point where his reflexes and strength 

create a problem in the continued perform- 
ance of his regular duties? 

The question of “what to do with the 
older lineman” is admittedly a somewhat 
touchy subject. Obviously it is strictly a 
matter to be handled within the personnel 
policies of the individual employer, yet it 
is a problem which is or eventually will 
be common to all rural electric and tele- 
phone systems, as well as other utilities. 


No Panacea for Problems 
It is not our place or purpose to propose 
any panacea, but in correspondence which 
has crossed our desk there are a variety 
of possible solutions which we can out- 
line, from which the average system may 
be able to derive some ideas. 
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A fairly apparent truism is that job 
placement is a basic problem of utilizing 
the services of any employee in such a 
manner as best to serve the needs of the 
employer, and to provide the employee an 
adequate measure of job satisfaction. It 
follows that the placement problem is the 
same whether there is a specific limitation 
or lack of ability—such as faulty vision 
or loss of a limb—or whether there is a 
more general limitation such as dimin- 
ished physical or mental capacity. Place- 
ment necessarily is an individual matter 
in either case. 

Formal job descriptions are an import- 
ant tool in any sound management pro- 
gram, but this does not necessarily mean 
that a job description, or the specifications 
for the applicant cannot be revised, if it 
appears appropriate to the situation, in 
order to permit the placement of an indi- 
vidual with limited ability. This may oc- 
casionally apply to a handicapped new 
applicant equally as well as to employees 
who become disabled through injury, ill- 
ness, or advancing age. In each instance 
the question is how best to use the indi- 
vidual’s abilities, with due regard to his 
disabilities. The simplest type of example 
is the full-time desk job which can be as 
effectively filled by a legless individual as 
by an athlete. 

We are concerned neither with seden- 
tary jobs, nor with the older employee who 
has risen to responsible supervisory work, 
but with the active outside employee who 
is no longer capable of maintaining pace 
with the regular crew, or whose physical 
condition is such that continued pursuit 
of his normal activities poses a hazard to 
his own safety or to that of others. It could 
be dangerous and costly to close one eye 
(or both) to such a situation. 


Experience Valuable 
One question to be asked is whether 
such an individual has been overlooked as 
a possible aspirant for a supervisory po- 
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sition or a specialist’s assignment. He may 
be material for an assistant line foreman 
or to help in your power use program, 
your member relations efforts, or as a 
trainer for new crew members. Why throw 
away valuable experience? 

Examples of inside positions not requir- 
ing special physical aptitudes and involv- 
ing little probability of fatigue are in the 
warehouse operations inventory work, me- 
ter repair and possibly communications. 
Those more suited to continued outside 
work are still not necessarily a total or 
even partial loss—they may well be com- 
petent for line patrolling and inspection, 
assistance with right-of-way work, and op- 
erating as a flagman where the work in- 
volves exposure on the highway, railroad 
right-of-way, etc. 

Investigation may show some have spe- 
cial abilities which would qualify them 
to assist the engineers with system maps, 
or to give the office manager a hand with 
complaints on bills or collections. Some 
of these men have made excellent safety 
coordinators. 

Chronological age is not necessarily a 
bar to continued active work, if physical 


condition is good. Many systems and many 
utility companies still have older linemen 
and other crew members earning their salt 
in the regular performance of duty in the 
field. The help available through new me- 
chanical developments such as man-lifts 
can extend the productive life of the line- 
man by reducing the fatigue factors in 
climbing poles and handling materials. 
Regular annual physical examinations for 
senior service people are, however, a sen- 
sible precaution. 

It becomes increasingly clear that the 
“moral obligation” consideration is not 
the only one involved in the question of 
what to do with the older employee. Ex- 
perience has shown that they can profit- 
ably be continued in productive capacity, 
maintaining self-respect and general em- 
ployee morale when properly placed and 
appropriately compensated. Such place- 
ment will enable them to carry their own 
weight to the mutual benefit of themselves 
and their employer. 

What are you doing with your older line- 
men? It is yours to plan—yours to decide. 
Here is an opportunity to demonstrate 
your basic management abilities! 









management brief 


Six Tips for Better 
Reference Checking 


@ It’s a rare executive who doesn’t at 
some time face the problem of having to 
investigate references given by a man or 
woman applying for a job. 

What’s the best way of handling the 
reference check? 

Officials of Thorndike Deland Associ- 
ates, in a recent presentation before an 
executive recruiting seminar, recom- 
mended this program: 

First, throw away the references listed 
by the applicant. (It’s only human for the 
candidate to list people he knows will say 
nice things about him.) 

Second, don’t rely on letters. (Talk in 
person or on the telephone for maximum 
useful information.) 

Third, don’t be vague. (Ask specific 
questions to get specific answers.) 

Fourth, know the reference-giver. (So 
you can evaluate his comment.) 

Fifth, follow your intuition. (Eliminate 
all doubts before you hire the man.) 
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Sixth, use a checklist. (Cover only key 
points on questionable areas, but don’t for- 
get to ask any of the significant questions.) 
Reprinted with permission from Nation’s Busi- 
ness, copyright July, 1960. 
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“As | understand it, Mr. Chokecherry, you feel a 
job with an up-and-coming outfit like the PDQ 
Rural Electric Co-op would relieve this stagna- 
tion you’ve been in for the last 25 or 30 years.” 
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LEADERSHIP MONOGRAPHS 1-4, published by 
Leadership Resources, Inc., 1025 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $1.50 each. 
AVE you fallen victim to the old 
adage that “Leaders are born, not 
made?” If you are unhappy with your 
own success as a leader, do you feel there 
is little that you can do about it? 
Leadership Resources, Inc., has pub- 
lished a series of four leadership mono- 
graphs which are thought-provoking for 
improvement of leadership skills. 
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A Look at Self-Development 

Social scientists have done much to de- 
bunk the idea that some people are born 
to be leaders and others to be followers. 
Although they agree that personality 
traits certainly influence the effectiveness 
of the leader, there is no single leadership 
type of personality. A person can LEARN 
the things that are most important in suc- 
cessful leadership. 

The shifting of emphasis from person- 
ality to performance of functions places 
leadership development in a new light. 
This monograph provides some useful 
guidelines for self-development and ef- 
fecting personal changes that will provide 
for more effective leadership patterns. 

Group Effectiveness 

A leader often wants to know how to 
stimulate effective group participation. 

Group behavior is influenced by the type 
of leadership exercised over the group. 
The effect of the leadership is shown in 
productivity, group maturity of action, 
understanding of goals, group participa- 
tion and improved performance standards. 

Every group works at three levels: the 
group task level, the group maintenance 
level, and the individual needs level. For 
the group to operate effectively at all 
three levels, a number of leadership func- 
tions must be performed by both the lead- 
er and the members of the group. A good 
leader must understand the leadership 
functions necessary to work with and aid 
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the group in operating effectively at all 

levels. Information contained in this 

monograph will help him do this. 
Leadership Dilemma 

When you are the recognized leader of 
a group you have certain prerogatives 
and power. How you use this power will 
affect both the productivity of the group 
and the freedom of the subordinates or 
group members. As you, the leader, use 
LESS of your authority and power, the 
group members gain greater freedom in 
making decisions; as you use MORE of 
your power, the group’s freedom declines. 

In recent years we have heard much of 
democratic or participative leadership. 
Often the leader finds himself in a dilem- 
ma as our definition of leadership shifts. 
The leader who consults others too often 
may be considered weak and indecisive, 
while the leader who makes too many in- 
dividual decisions may be viewed as ar- 
bitrary and authoritarian. How can the 
leader resolve this dilemma? 

This monograph discusses the five typi- 
cal patterns of leadership behavior: tell- 
ing, selling, testing, consulting, joining. 

Authority and Hierarchy 

Leaders everywhere, whether it be a 
rural electric system or a large corpora- 
tion, at times wonder what has happened 
to employees’ respect for authority. 

This monograph brings out what social 
science and practical experience tell us 
about changes in worker attitudes that 
are taking place in our rapidly changing 
society. Most leaders aproach their jobs 
with preconceived ideas about what and 
how they do their jobs. 

Throughout the monograph, basic con- 
cepts and new approaches are analyzed. 


. In reading this, every leader should be 


able to take a good look at his leadership 
skills and effectiveness. 

These monographs are excellent reading 
and are highly recommended to any leader 
or anyone aspiring to leadership. 

—Tom Smith 
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NRECA Management Services Presents 


. Institute and Workshop Programs for You 











The board’s function in rural electric management for directors Institute 1B 
August 21-22 Elkhorn Lodge, Estes Park, Colo. 
December 4-5 Hampton, la. 
December 6-7 Pocahontas, Ia. 

Planning and holding productive meetings for directors Institute HIB 
August 23-24 Elkhorn Lodge, Estes Park, Colo. 
December 8-9 Hampton, Ic. 

How a director can do a more effective job of appraising his system's operations Institute HIB 
August 25-26 Elkhorn Lodge, Estes Park, Colo. 
November 20-21 New Mexico (Tentative) 
December 13-14 Hampton, Ica. 

Vitalizing the bership through good member meetings for directors institute IVB 
August 14-15 Mountain View Inn, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
October 16-17 Elks Club, Kalispell, Mont. 
November 6-7 Dairyland Electric Co-op, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
November 27-28 Texas (Tentative) 

The planning function of a rural electric board Institute VB 
August 23-24 Crescent Hotel, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
November 27-28 Alexandria, Minn. 
December 14-15 indianapolis, Ind. 
December 18-19 Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Developing effective public and community relations institute VIB 
September 28-29 Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, Nebr. 
November 4-5 El Dorado Hotel, Sacramento, Calif. 
November 16-17 Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kans. 
November 28-29 Hotel O’Henry, Greensboro, N. C. 
November 30-December 1 Carolina Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 

Modern management principles, tools and techniques Institute | 
September 18-20 Chugach Electric Association, Anchorage, Alaska (Tentative) 

Rural electric organization and wage and salary administration Institute I! 
September 13-15 Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, Mass. 

Developing and appraising subordinates Institute V 
October 30-November 1 Terrace Motor Hotel, Austin, Tex. 

Controls, measuring and board reports Institute VI 
August 3-5 Mountain View Inn, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

Career planning and self-development Institute VII 
August 7-9 Mountain View Inn, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
September 18-20 Heidelberg Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 
October 16-18 Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 

Decision-making and applying the basic Institute VIII 
August 7-11 Elkhorn Lodge, Estes Park, “Colo. 
August 14-18 Mountain View Inn, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

Applying the latest management concepts in your rural electric system Institute VIIIA 
August 23-25 Crescent Hotel, Eureka Springs, Ark. 

Improving supervisory skills and techniques Institute HS 
September 11-12 New Mexico (Tentative) 

Developing and using a systematic wage and salary plan Workshop | 
September 11-13 Gardner Hotel, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Philosophy and economics of retail rates Workshop Il! 
November 13-15 Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn 
December 18-20 Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

labor relations Workshop IV 
August 10-12 Mountain View Inn, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
November 6-8 Turkey Run Inn, Marshall, Ind. 

Records administration and office layout Workshop VA 
October 12-13 Pick Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Improving office communication and paper work Workshop VB 
September 21-22 Chugach Electric Association, Anchorage, Alaska (Tentative) 
October 19-20 Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
October 23-24 Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Ia. 
October 26-27 Madison, Wis. 
November Columbia, $. C. (Tentative) 
November 16-17 Hilton Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 
November 30-December 1 Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
December 18-19 Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Methods improvement Workshop VC 
September 25-26 Sheridan, Wyo. (Tentative) 

Managing the power use program for directors, managers and power vse advisors Workshop VI 
November 30-December 1 Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Financial planning for directors, managers, office and s Workshop VI! 
August 3-5 Elkhorn Lodge. Estes Park, Colo. 
August 28-30 Campbell House, Lexington, Ky. 
September 6-7 Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
September 25-27 Marvin Hughitt Hotel, Huron, $. Dak. 
October 5-7 Continuing Education Center, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
October 25-27 Pennsylvania (Tentative) 
November 1-3 Columbus, Ohio (Tentative) 
November 6-8 Springfield, Ill. 
November 9-11 Seminole Hotel, Jacksonville, Fia. 

How to cope more effectively with rural electric legal problems Legal Seminar |! 
August 3-4 Convention Hall, Virginia Beach, 


Va. 
(Hotel reservations to be made through the Convention 
Bureau, Virginia Beach) 


August 14-15 Mountain View Inn, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
August 16-17 Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 
August 28-29 Hotel Multnomah, Portland, Oreg. 
Ladies’ program on how the wife of a rural electric management employee can provide positive 
support to her husband Ladies’ Program 
August 7-11 Elkhorn Lodge, Estes Park, Colo. 
August 14-18 Mountain View Inn, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 











“In looking at the problem of a more 
effective use of human resources, two facts 
stare at us. First, there is an enormous po- 
tential in this greatest of all resources be- 
cause it has been proven time and again 
that nationals of all countries can be trained 
to be good administrators, good educators, 
good businessmen, good doctors, good me- 
chanics and good farmers. 


“Second, the task of realizing on this po- 
tential is infinitely more difficult and time- 
consuming than is that of better utilizing 
physical resources.” 


Paul G. Hoffman, Managing 
Director of the United Nations 
Special Fund 








